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Art Metal 
Ceilings 
and 


Side Walls 





Are You Getting 
Your Share of th: 


Ornamental 
Sheet Metal Business? 


E as leading specialists in the field of 

Art Metal work have experienced an 

unusual increase in the demand for 

sheet metal decorative architecture during 
the past two years. 









Owners and builders have become more fa- 
miliar with the beauty, lasting qualities and 
economy of sheet metals. 


Live dealers are reaping big profits by going 
afier this business. 






Much statuary and spun work in copper, 
brass and zinc are being used in preference to 
stone and terra cotta and wide awake sheet 
metal contrctors generally are having little 
trouble securing orders for ornamental wor! 
whenever they have an opportunity. 
















We have been supplying Ornamental Sheer 
Metal Work to the trade for many years and 
our present stock designs are the most beau- 
tiful, striking and adaptable ever seen. 









The finest equipped sheet metal plant and 
special machinery turn out this work. 







As we employ our own modelers we are also able to 
work up special designs to meet your requirements. 







The excellent and easily earned profits that are made 
in handling Ornamental! Sheet Metal jobs should cause 
you to write to us now for interesting information. 








Our prices are low because of our large business, our 
stock large and shipments are always prompt. 














You should have our large tllustrated catalog 
No. 34. Write for your copy today. 


Firiedley-Voshardt Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


WORKS OFFICES 
761-771 Mather Street 733-737 So. Halsted Street 
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Architectural 
Sheet Metal 
Ornaments, 
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THE SUPER-SMOKELESS FURNACE 





FOR BURNING SOFT 
COAL SMOKELESSLY 


SUPER-SMOKELESS Furnaces are now heat- 
ing thousands of homes with soft coal—WITH- 
OUT SMOKE. Their remarkably clean oper- 
ation astonishes and delights every heater man 
and home owner. The smoke and soot are 
actually consumed as fuel and definite reductions 
in coal requirements invariably obtained. 


The scientific SUPER-SMOKELESS feature 
is an exclusive UTICA HEATER COM- 
PANY improvement and is embodie _ n thewell 
known NEW IDEA Pipeless and SUPERIOR 


Pipe Furnaces in sizes for all requirements. 


Send for complete information and dealer proposition 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


UTICA, New York 
218-220 West Kinzie Street, Chicago, Illinois 


























For exclusive territory rights address 


THE WISE FURNACE CO. 











AKRON, OHIO 
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WHY SOME TRADE ORGANIZATIONS FALL SHORT 
OF COMPLETE SUCCESS 


Whenever the matter of organizing an as- 
sociation of men engaged in business comes 
up, one of the first points of consideration is 
naturally that of finances, and right here is 
where many of them stumble. 

One part of the promoters put forth the ar- 
gument that the initiation fee and dues should 
be low enough to allow even “the small fel- 
lows” whose business is below the average to 
come in, maintaining that this class of men 
are just the ones who need the organization, 
and that they are also the ones who cause the 
biggest trouble by their lack of business 
knowledge. 

Others maintain with just as much force 
that if the small initiation fee and small mem- 
bership dues are to be the main points of 
argument on this class of men it will fail in 
its purpose, and that no great number of 
“these little fellows” will come in simply be- 
cause it is “cheap.” 

We are inclined to agree with those who 
stand for the greater payment, and for this 
reason: 

We know of no organization of business 
men which amounts to a great deal, so far as 
influence in its field goes, that does not have 
some executive employee who gives his time, 
either altogether or in part, to the work of 
the organization in two ways: 

First, to bring the membership up to a 
number which by its very size emphasizes the 
fact that the organization is a power. 


Second, to so weld the membership into a 
real organization that real benefits will come 
to each and every member, in the matter of 
better conditions, such as a breaking down 
of unfair competition, or of competition 
caused by ignorance of fundamental cost prin- 
ciples, correction of possible abuses with re- 
lation to securing of supplies or material by 
fly-by-nights, etc. 

The employment of such a man means that 
provision must be made for paying a fair sal- 
ary for his services and office expenses, and 
this means that several thousand dollars must 
be raised by membership dues. The initiation 
fee, of course, will help, but whatever that 
amount is, it comes only once. 

No trade organization will ever bring to 
its membership the full quota of its possibili- 
ties in benefit to individual members unless it 
is financed in such a manner as to have a very 
large share of the real work done by some- 
body who by experience and training is quali- 
fied to do that work. 

The individual members, of course, can and 
will help, but how many members of your own 
trade organization in your town can you name 
who would be willing and able to spend the 
time to do the work that must be done in 
order to accomplish the full measure of 
success? 

But, properly financed and with the right 
man as executive, the association is bound to 
succeed. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















My friend George H. Barbour, | 


Chairman of the Board of the Mich- 
igan Stove Company, wishes it dis- 
tinctly understood that although on 
June 26 he will celebrate his 77th 
birthday, he does not put himself in 
the “old class,” as he is still active 
and is credited with being “quite a 
young old fellow.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Barbour, who 
has been a stockholder in the Michi- 
gan Stove Company for fifty-one 
years, has filled every office in the 
corporation from Secretary up. 

Right after his birthday, Mr. Bar- 
bour is going down to Watch Hill 
with his family for his summer va- 
cation, having spent the hot weather 
season there during the past fifteen 
years. 

*K * cd 

A great many suggestions will no 
doubt be made during the big sheet 
metal convention in St. Louis the 
last week of June, both as to im- 
proving the business individually 
and as to methods for increasing 
the efficiency of and attendance at 
meetings of local associations. 

With apologies to Mr. Wallgren, 
the famous cartoonist for the Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly, | am herewith 
submitting two suggestions. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
“Tony” Howe has just moved into 
a very fine office, I am quite sure 
that during the summer George 





go home so early in the evening to 

have his regular game of pinochle. 
And I am quite sure that it would 

be a cinch to get a full attendance 
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this remark: ‘The shade broke this 
morning as I was dusting. Can ] 
have a new one now?” 

Entirely aside—“M. C.” has 
worked out an automatic damper 
control and a fan for warm air fyr. 
naces which have proven successfy| 
wherever tried out, and it will be on 
exhibition during the St. 
sheet metal meeting. 


Louis 


me fecssoewt © 











CLUB CAR, = DESIGNED “TO AgguMe TULL ATTENDANCE AT Ail EXECUTWE, «nD MEMBERSHIP, COMMITTEE MEETINGS, ETC. “This SuMMer_ 


of the sheet metal contractors in 

any city if the suggestion in the 

second illustration was carried out. 
K a cs 


M. C. Honeywell, who has been 
in business as a manufacturer of 
heat regulating specialties long 
enough to be known as one of the 
greatest in the field, is still a fairly 
young man and enjoys a good time 
and a joke as well as anyone | 


know, even if the joke is on him. 

When I saw him at his big fac- 
tory in Wabash, Indiana, a couple 
of weeks ago, he pointed to a lad 
about fifteen years of age with this 
remark: “That boy is going to be 
a hard fellow to keep down. He 
has spunk and brains, too. The 
other day he told me that the glass 
shade on the light over his desk was 
cracked and wanted to know if it 
would be all right to get a new one. 

“IT told him that the crack was 
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Thesmacher would appreciate an ar- 
rangement like the one shown in the 
first illustration. In the first place, 
George could throw his cigar ashes 
anywhere he liked, and in the sec- 
ond place, Tony would not have to 


not a bad one, and that the shade 
would have to serve until it was 
broken. 

“The boy made no reply and 
went back to his desk, but the next 
morning I was greeted by him with 


Although I have known Enoch 
Purnell, the Oak Park sheet metal 
contractor and manufacturer of the 
new Elbow Edging and Cutting 
Machine, for many years, it was not 
until a couple of weeks ago that I 
found out that he is also an expert 
in musical lines. 

Last Monday when I dropped in 
to see him, Miss Fischer, whom 
many of you sheet metal men are 
going to meet in St. Louis during 
the National Convention, told me 
that he was “out at the park with 
the band, playing for the real es- 
taters.” 

So out to the park I went, and 
sure enough, there was Enoch, all 
dressed up in the fine uniform of 
the Siloam Commandery Band—and 
working at his regular trade, wield- 
ing a leather-covered mallet on the 
big bass drum! 

Seriously, however, Enoch is one 
of those busy men who can always 
find time to do a good turn, and 
he has a lot to do, as he oper- 
ates a big sheet metal shop; also 
a general roofing business, the 
Purnell Roofing Company, which 
lays a roof a day on an average dur- 
ing the year; and last, but not least, 
he is one of the two owners of the 
Chicago Elbow Machine Company, 
which makes and sells the wonder- 
fully efficient elbow edging and cut- 
ting machine which Miss Fischer 
will show at the Statler Hotel dur- 
ing the St. Louis sheet metal con- 
vention. 
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Barry Does Not Agree with Sedgwick on 
Turton’s Pipeless Furnace Problem. 


Estate Furnaceman Advocates Separate 
Cold Air Return Ducts and Registers. 


HAT problem of George W. 

Turton’s certainly has pro- 
duced a lot of thinking among in- 
stallers. Here it is the middle of 
June, six months since his proposi- 
tion was presented on pages 91 and 
9? of our 1922 Warm Air Furnace 
Special, and yet they come forward 
with solutions. 

The latest one was received from 
F. W. Barry, Manager of the Fur- 
nace Department of the Estate 
Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, as 
follows: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

We have mailed you today the 
two zinc etchings and a half tone 
cut, as per your request of June 8. 
We shall ask that you kindly return 
these after they have served their 
purpose. 

Since reading over my letter to 
you of June 6, thought best to re- 
write same and the following is my 
suggestion as to the copy to be used 
in this particular article. I should 
undoubtedly want to obtain some 
extra copies of the issue containing 
this article and should suggest that 
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me a copy of your May 26 issue 
showing a layout suggested by F. G. 
Sedgwick. 

I believe that it would be of inter- 
est to other readers if Mr. Sedg- 
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connections, of 
course, would depend upon the size 
of the building to be heated. As- 
suming that the sketch submitted 
was drawn to an eighth of an inch 


furnace and_ all 


scale, | find that the building would 
be 25 feet by 28 feet. If this is 
would suggest a heater 
with 24-inch fire pot. 


correct, | 
The one I 
have in mind is the No. 6124 Estate 
Single Register Heater made by The 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
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Special Warm Air Connection to Bath or Other Isolated Room. 


wick would explain how he is going 
to comply with the requirements as 
of this building with a Single Reg- 
ister Heater, which has one main 
warm air connection directly over 
the furnace and two separate cold 
air intake pipes. 


The size of the 


















































Floor Plan of Pipeless Furnace. 
Installation Suggested by F. W. Barry, Hamilton, Ohio. 


you arrange to send us fifty addi- 
tional copies. 

“IT have been much interested in 
the discussion started by our mutual 
friend, George W. Turton, for a 
Pipeless heating layout for a sketch 
that he submitted. I have before 





laid down by Mr. Turton; namely, 
that the second floor be heated to a 
temperature of 65 degrees, with the 
exception of the bath room—this 
room to be heated to 85 degrees. 

In Figure 1 is shown the writ- 
er’s suggestion for the heating 


Ohio. This heater is of the standard 
type with cast iron return flue radi- 
ator. 

I would suggest placing the warm 
air register in the living room with 
one cold air intake register directly 
adjoining, and in order to eliminate 
the objectionable cold air drafts 
caused by the air returning to the 
furnace from the floor, 
should suggest reversing one of the 
cold air ducts like the one shown in 
Figure 3. With this cold air regis- 
ter placed at the foot of the second 
floor stairway, the air returning 
from the upper floor can enter the 
furnace without having to leave the 
lower stair door open so that the 
air can pass through the kitchen and 
return 


second 


dining room to reach the 
section of a duplex register. To 
my mind this is a very decided ad- 
vantage. 

For the heating of the bed rooms 
and hall on the upper floor, would 
suggest a 12 or 14x30 adjustable 
ceiling ventilator with a valve regis- 
ter in the upper floor. By having 
valves in this large ceiling ventilator, 
the warm air supply to the upper 
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floor can be controlled according to 
requirements. 

In order to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 85 degrees in the bath room, 
I would suggest a separate warm air 
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One Intake Reversed. 















































connection direct from the furnace 
to this bath room, using a 9-inch or 
10-inch basement connection and 
No. 8 or No. 9 wall pipe. Figure 
2 shows the relative position of 
the separate warm air connection 
to the heater. 

In order to obtain good results 
from separate connections with this 
type of Single Register Heater, a 
special damper is required for the 
large warm air connection directly 
over the furnace. For this purpose 
a special four piece adjustable 
damper is used. This damper can 





Showing Four Piece Adjustable 
Damper. 


be adjusted to any angle so that the 
proper pressure underneath is pro- 
duced to force the air through the 
separate warm air connection. This 
damper is so constructed that the 
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air delivery to the main warm air 
register can never be entirely cut 
off. The dotted lines shown in the 
warm air connection directly under 
the register in the cut, showing the 
separate warm air connection, indi- 
cate a double lining at the upper 
edge with a l-inch dead air space 
and heavy asbestos paper between, 
making it absolutely fire proof. 

With the arrangement as outlined 
individual control of the warm air 
supply to the first and second floors, 
as well as the bath room, is assured, 
which would make same a very 
economical installation. 


Catalog No. 19, which fully des- 
cribes these special features, to- 
gether with others, will be mailed 
to anyone upon request. 

Frep W. Barry, 
Heating Engineer, 
The Estate Stove Company. 
Hamilton, O., June 19, 1925. 





Charles Wilson Wants to 
Know How Turton Would 
Handle Pipeless Job. 


To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND Harp- 

WARE REcORD: 

Mr. Harrison’s article in AMERI- 
CAN ARTISAN for June 16 regarding 
Mr. Turton’s pipeless problem 
prompted me to say that I too am in- 
terested in knowing just how Mr. 
Turton would handle this job. 


Then, too, I wish to thank all 
those who contributed to the solu- 
tion of my own problem. I think 
any of us derive a lot of good from 
these discussions. I know while this 
job was installed and working to 
the buyer’s entire satisfaction before 
the problem was sent in, yet it was 
interesting to see the different ways 
it might be done. Some of the in- 
stallers who have not the experience 
with the pipeless, evidently, wrote 
me letters saying it could not be 
heated with a pipeless. I wish to 
say that I was glad to have Mr. 
Turton know that his plan for my 
job was exactly the way it was 
4nstalled, as I consider him a very 
good authority on pipeless installa- 
tions. 

This job, referring to the plan, 
was installed with the duplex regis- 
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ter in living room, a separate register 
and pipe to dining room. The house 
was heated last winter with just 4 
little more fuel than was used prevj- 
ously in a heating stove in dining 
room. The sale hinged on whether 
or not it could be heated with a pipe. 
less as this customer was familiar 
with some pipeless installations and 
the economy of operation, etc; was 
also familiar with some poor pipe 
installations that were fuel eaters, 
but did not heat the houses satis- 
factorily. So it was either a pipeless 
or nothing. 

Everyone knows the origin of the 
pipeless. And yet today manufac- 
turers of furnaces still put them on 
the market without knowing any- 
thing about how they are being in- 
stalled. Also they are trying to 
market the pipeless through imple- 
ment dealers, etc., expecting a man 
who knows nothing of air circula- 
tion, or heat units, to sell a furnace 
as he would a cultivator. 

I contend the sooner the manu- 
facturers insist on knowing how and 
where their furnaces are installed, 
either pipe or pipeless, “and it re- 
quires as much knewlodge of air 
circulation, conditions with one, 
as it does with the other.” The soon- 
er they are going to see their busi- 
ness grow. 

Come on with your solution Mr. 
Turton and many thanks are due 
the AMERICAN ARTISAN for the pub- 
licity it is giving these and other 
problems through the excellent trade 
journal. 

CHARLES WILSON. 
Monmouth, IIl., June 20. 





Take a Definite Stand— 


Don’t Be a Wobbler. 

Next to being right in this world, 
the best of all things is to be clearly 
and definitely wrong, because you 
will come out somewhere. If you 
go buzzing about between right 
and wrong, vibrating and fluctuat- 
ing, you come out nowhere; but if 
you are absolutely and thoroughly 
and persistently wrong, you must 
some of these days have the extreme 
good fortune of knocking your 
head against a fact, and that sets you 
all straight again. 
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Professor Rowley Makes Comparative Tests 
on Five Types of Roof Ventilators. 


Tests Show That While Rotary Siphoning Type Is Most 
Efficient Stationary Ventilators Produce Good Results and, 
of Course, They Cost Less and Require Less Aitention. 


T THE annual meeting of the 

American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, F. B. 
Rowley, Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, University of Minne- 
sota, read the following paper on 
“Comparative Tests of Roof Venti- 
lators” : 

Until recent years very little at- 
tention seems to have been given to 
the comparative efficiency of differ- 
ent types of roof ventilators. Re- 
cently, however, several papers have 
appeared in the Journal which seem 
to indicate a growing interest in 
this field. It may, therefore, be of 
interest to report the following tests 
which, while not covering a com- 
plete range of ventilators, represent 
five distinct types, and these tests 
are therefore submitted as an addi- 
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Figure 1. 


tional contribution to the other data 
published. 

The five different ventilators are 
illustrated in Figures 1 to 5. The 
detail dimensioned drawings are 
given because it is apparent that the 
dimensions have much to do with 
the efficiency of the ventilator. It 
will be interesting to note that in 
tests of ventilator Number 1 the 
dimensions were changed, first by 
increasing and then decreasing the 
opening around the outlet. It was 
found that when this dimension was 
varied in either direction, the draft 
created by the ventilator was dimin- 





ished, indicating that the proper 
dimensions had been selected in the 
original design. It appeared also 
that this dimension had been se- 
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Figure 2. 


lected more by accident than by 
scientific determination. : 

The ventilators were all 10 inches 
in diameter and were mounted as 
shown in Figure 11, which shows 
the general arrangement of the 
ventilator set up, together with the 
fan for producing the air velocity 
around the ventilator head. The 














wind velocity was produced by a 
Number 8, double-inlet Sirroco fan, 
discharging through a 36-inch cir- 
cular duct. The ventilators were 
placed 3 feet 10 inches in front of 
the outlet and in such position that 
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the center line of the head was as 
near as possible in the center line of 
the duct. The ventilator pipe was 
supported in a frame, the bottom of 
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the pipe being approximately 2 feet 
from the floor line. 

The wind velocity and the air ve- 
locity created in the ventilator shaft 
were measured with anemometers. 
In order to determine the wind ve- 
locity the ventilator pipe was re- 
moved and the wind velocity in the 
plane of the ventilator taken at five 
different points as shown in Figure 
12. The average was taken as the 
true wind velocity, the greatest 
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variation from the average being 
less than 7 per cent. While this 
set-up may give somewhat different 
results than when the ventilator is 
placed in a wind tunnel, the results 
on the various ventilators will be 
comparative ; and since the velocity 
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of the air over the full section of 
the ventilator is practically uniform, 
as shown by the anemometer test, it 
should give results which approach 
practical conditions. 


Table 1—Tests of Roof Ventilators. 
Avg. velocity 
Avg. wind in ventilator 


Test. Ventilator. velocity. pipe. 
1 1 453 201 
2 2 452 178: 
3 3 451 155 
+ 4 447 94 
5 5 455 95 
6 1 835 434 
7 2 816 419 
8 3 813 338 
9 4 815 283 

10 5 830 246 
11 1 1,225 702 
12 2 1,272 710 
13 3 1,238 539 
14 4 1,255 474 
15 5 1,244 417 
16 1 1,593 940 
17 2 1,572 919 
18 3 1,573 754 
19 4 1,572 650 
20) 5 1,549 555 


The results of the tests are shown 
in Table 1 and in the accompanying 
curve sheet, Figure 13. In compar- 
ing the results of these tests with 
those obtained by Professors J. P. 
Calderwood, A. J. Mack and C. J. 
Bradley, of Manhattan, Kansas, it 
will be seen that ventilator Number 
1 in these corresponds to those 
classified by them as the rotary 
siphoning type. The results ob- 
tained in both series of tests, as 
shown by the curves, corresponds 
very closely. Number 4 of this test 
corresponds to the plane stationary 
ventilator and Number 5 of the sta- 
tionary siphoning of the former 
tests. The results in these two cases 
are inverted, that is, the plane sta- 
tionary giving greater efficiency in 
these tests, while the stationary 
siphoning gives the highest effi- 
ciency in the tests made at the Kan- 
sas Agricultural College. This may 
be accounted for by the different di- 
mensions of the ventilators used. 


Ventilator Number 2 in these 
tests would, no doubt, be classified 
in the former tests as plane station- 
ary; yet this ventilator shows effi- 
ciencies which are very close to the 
best ventilators in either set of 
The plane stationary venti- 


tests. 








lators in the former tests show the 
lowest efficiencies. 

It would appear that it is impos- 
sible to take ventilators of the same 
class and expect uniform results, 


but that ventilators, even though 
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H. L. Dryden: The ventilator jg 
mounted outside the tunnel, just jp 
front the mouth of it, so there js no 
stack pressure in the system there. 
Certain of the tests have been made 
inside, as in that way you get ap 
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TIG. 11. VENTILATOR MOUNTED FOR TEST 








FIG. 12. TRAVERSE OF DUCT SHOWING ANEMOMETER READINGS 


FIG. 13. 


similar, and classified as the same, 
will give entirely different results, 
depending upon the dimensions and 
proportions. 

J. W. H. Myrick: Would it be 
practical or better form to have an 
exhaust fan to free the air as drawn 
through the top? 








HART OF RESULTS OF ROOF VENTILATOR TESTS 


additional pressure in the system 
inside the intake. In this case the 
ventilators were outside of the tun- 
nel in front of the mouth of it. 
Thornton Lewis: 
charging the air right into the room 
where the ventilator was, have any 
effect? Would it not be better if 
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that pipe was connected to another 
room which is not in any way 
subject to pressure created by the 
fan forcing air into the tunnel? 
H. L. Dryden: The velocity of 
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the wind in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the pipe line is very minute. 
The discharge is also very small 
compared to the velocity of the 
wind. 


Boing Makes Good Use of His Long Record 
of Good Work to Build New Business. 


Massillon, Ohio, Furnace Installer Goes After Installa- 
tion Work with Advertising and Personal Salesmanship. 


WENTY-TWO years in busi- 
ness ought to be a foundation 
on which an effective advertising 
and sales campaign can be built. 
And in the case of William Boing 
it is being done with success. 
Mr. Boing established himself as 
a sheet metal contractor and warm 
air furnace installer in Massillon, 
Ohio, in the vear of 1901 and has 
built up a business that includes the 
sale and installation of more than 
seventy-five warm air furnaces ina 
a business in itself. 





year 

Note his advertisement repro- 
duced in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, reduced from 2 columns by 10 
inches. It is a good sample of the 
class of advertising that builds up 
profitable business. 

Mr. Boing believes thoroughly~in 
the furnace that he sells. That is 
one reason why he sells so many. 

He invites people to come in and 
talk it over with him before they 
buy a furnace, but we venture the 
assertion that he does not wait for 
a prospect to come to his store, but 
that he calls on the prospect as soon 
as he hears that the latter is consid- 
ering the purchase of a furnace. 

And furthermore, we venture the 
assertion that Mr. Boing does not 
wait for somebody to give him that 
information, but that he has a man 
or two on the job to locate pros- 
pects. 

Incidentally, we are told that Mr. 
Boing possesses the pleasing faculty 
of being able to get his money when 
he has finished an installation. 

That is what makes a furnace 
business good. 

First, locate your prospect. 

Second, convince him by. your 


record that you do good installation 
work. 

Third, sell him on the quality and 
service basis. 





SUCCESS SERVICE 


22 Years of 
Successful Business 


For 22 years we have given the people of 
this community the very best service in 


FURNACE INSTALLATION, SPOUTING AND 
GENERAL SHEET METAL WORK 





We sell the above Syccess Furnace, which 
in out years of experience has proven to be the 
best and most‘economical furnace on the market. 
It is absolutely gas and smoke tight. 


Let Us Install One For You 


Or at least see us before you purchase 
a furnace 


WM. BOING 


205 South Wechter St. Bell Phone 270-W 














Two-Column Advertisement That Con- 
tains Strong Selling Features. 


Fourth, install the furnace prop- 
erly. 
Fifth, collect your money without 
long period of waiting. 

A successful man is one who can 
make money faster than other men 
can take it away from him. 





Much Helpful Information 
in Homer Furnace Catalogue 


and Other Booblets. 


The main catalogue, _ illustrat- 
ing the Homer Original Patented 
Pipeless Furnaces, consists of forty- 
six pages of a good quality of paper 
exclusive of the covers, the latter 
being in brown with gold lettering. 

The illustrations and _ general 
typography of the catalogue are 
particularly well worked out in a 
commendable fashion. The explan- 
atory matter is untechnical and 
easily understandable. 

Particularly commendable is the 
thoroughness with which the illus- 
trations describe the location of the 
furnace in the basement and the 
ducts which carry the warm and 
cold air to and from the rooms of 
the dwelling. 

This catalogue does not confine 
itself to the explanation of the pipe- 
less furnace, but also takes up in a 
logical sequence the various damp- 
ers, offset extensions, the engineer- 
ing service, ceiling registers, hot 
water heaters, pipe furnace fittings, 
registers for pipe furnaces, etc., to- 
gether with price lists and the cur- 
rent installer discounts. 

Supplementing the main catalogue 
are several smaller pamphlets and 
booklets, each dealing with some 
phase of the pipeless furnace and 
its utility and operation. 

The group contains much en- 
lightening information on the pipe- 
less furnace and its usefulness. 
The main catalogue also contains a 
sepia brown photograph of S. D. 
Strong, the inventor of the first 
pipeless furnace. 

For further information write to 
Homer Furnace Company, Cold- 
water, Michigan. 





Do you sell incubators? Do you 
keep a record of your incubator 
customers? If he was in the mar- 
ket for an incubator yesterday, it 
won’t be more than three weeks 
from yesterday before he’ll be a live 
prospect to see about a brooder, 
drinking fountain, etc. It only takes 
a jiffy to write down a date and 
phone number. 
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Californian Asks For Layout of Spiral Conveyor and 
How to Know Where Bottom Requires Hammering tp 


Remove Twist. 


Working Drawing and Description Answers Above 
Question, Recommends First Drawing a Half Plan. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorpD by O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. Louis 
Technical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri. 











CORRESPONDENT out in _ bottom requires hammering, in or- _ veyor, first draw a half plan, mak. 


California asks about the lay- der to remove the twist which de- ing the stand pipe or shaft 1-13 
out for a spiral conveyor, and in  velops in the spiral revolution. inch in diameter and the conveyor, 
particular how to know where the To set out the layout for the con- —_ which spirals around it, has an ex- 
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Working Drawing Shows Plan for Layout of Spiral Conveyor. 
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ternal diameter of 2-14. Strike 
these two semi-circles and divide 
the outer semi-circle in equal parts. 
Draw lines to the center and this 
also divides the inner semi-circle. 
Now draw a line, as H-T, to equal 
one-half revolution of conveyor 
spiral. In this case it is made equal 
to the great diameter, 2-14, and is 
set as H-T. Divide this distance in 
the same number of equal parts as 
planned. In practice the elevation 
of spiral is not necessary to develop, 
since only the heights of one space 
is desired as h-t for getting the 
two lengths. But to construct the 
spiral square over horizontal lines, 
from each point in line H-T and 
then erect lines from each point in 
both semi-circles of plan. Pick out 
the intersections and sketch a uni- 
form line through these points, and 
that gives the spiral as shown. 
Now observe this spiral raises one 
space in elevation between each two 
points in plan. In other words, in 
the distance 2-4 of plan, we raise 
equal to the space h-t. In the same 
way in the space 1-3 of plan, we 
raise an equal distance h-t. So we 
pick these spaces as 2-4 and 1-3 and 
set them as t-4; t-3 in true lengths. 
Draw lines to point “h” and you 
have the true girth along the edges 
of spiral. Now the lines 1-2, 3-4, 
5-6, etc., of the plan are true 
lengths, as they are true horizontal 
distances and have no inclination. 
But the dotted line 2-3 of plan raises 
equal to one space. So we pick this 
line and set as t-3’ and line 3’-h is 
the true length. To set out the pat- 
tern for spiral line on post or stand 
pipe, observe from the half pattern, 
a straight line is developed, and the 
girth between points is the same as 
h-3. But for the pattern of the bot- 
tom draw a line as 1-2 equal to 1-2 
of plan. Then pick girth space 
h-3 and from 1 in pattern strike 
arcs as at 3-3. In the same way 
pick girth space h-4 and from 2 in 
pattern strike arcs as at 4-4. Then 
with true lengths h-3’ and 2-in pat- 
tern as center, cross arcs in point 
3-3. Next pick line 1-2 from plan 
and, using 3 in pattern as center, 
cross arcs in point 4. 
This development is continued, 
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laying out the gore pieces to about 
two to three feet in length, because 
that is about all that can be han- 
dled in shaping up for assembling, 
as there is a twist developed in this 
pattern a similar as shown by the 
sketch W in the full position. Now 
for this to fit in a horizontal posi- 
tion, the corners b and c must be 
hammered to take on the shape of 
the dotted position. The throat as 
at “a” also requires some hammering 
to shape the bottom uniformly. 
Just how much and where the work- 
man must apply the hammer is a 
matter that experience alone can 
dictate. Possibly a coppersmith is 
more apt at this hammering than 
the average sheet metal worker, be- 
cause it is his business to know 
where and how to hit the metal, in 
order to shape it. 

The outer band is merely a 
straight strip of metal, as at N, 
with girth spaces set off equal to 
h-4 to take in the full length of the 
sheet. Then the miter ends are cut 
on, developing them as at M. The 
lower base cut is for the bottom and 
the upper cut is for a vertical splice 
if one is needed. Otherwise just 
straight cross laps are sufficient and 
enough strips are filled in to make 
the band continuous from bottom to 
top. 


Membership of Copper & 
Brass Association Increased. 

The Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation has just added to its mem- 
bership the Engels Copper Mining 
Company, Gransby Consolidated 
Mining, Smelting & Power Com- 
pany, Dallas Brass & Copper Com- 
pany, Merchant & Evans Company, 
T. E. Conklin Brass & Copper Com- 
pany, J. M. & L. A. Osborn Com- 
pany, and Richards & Company, 
Ltd., the present membership of the 
Association being comprised of 
twenty-six copper mining companies 
and fifteen copper and brass fabri- 
cating and distributing companies. 

Definite information has just been 
received here by the American As- 
sociation of the formation in Eng- 
land of a similar organization, the 
Copper and Brass Extended Uses 
Council, comprising manufacturers 
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of copper and brass sheet, tube, 
wire, etc., with headquarters in Bir- 
mingham. 


The English Association states 
that it is about to collect facts and 
figures with which to inform the 
public regarding the advantages of 
copper and brass for various pur- 
poses for which at present other 
metals or materials are being used. 


“It has been felt among the 
members of these trades,” says a 
communication just received from 
the Extended Uses Council, “that 
not only were copper and brass be- 
ing overlooked for many purposes 
for which they are suited and ad- 
vantageous, but that, in the last few 
years they have been displaced for 
many purposes by other metals on 
the score of cheaper first cost. It 
has been thought therefore desirable 
to investigate the purposes for which 
copper and brass can be used to ad- 
vantage with a view to getting scien- 
tific facts which can be used in in- 
forming the public.” 

The first research is planned in 
building construction, where the 
field for copper and brass pipe will 
be investigated. Further studies 
will be made concerning the use of 
copper for leaders and gutters. Eng- 
lish architects have already been ap- 
proached on the subject, and they 
express the belief that the metal will 
assist in the color schemes of build- 
ings, as well as in resisting corro- 
sion from weather conditions. 





Says AMERICAN ARTISAN Is 
Best of Many Business Papers 
He Receives and Reads. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I consider your paper the best of 
the many I receive, and I cannot see 
how a man in the sheet metal or fur- 
nace business can get along without 
it, as frequently one single item 
learned from AMERICAN ARTISAN 
is worth many times the price of 
one year’s subscription. 

Enclosed please find check for 
another year. 

Yours truly, 
Grorce GEUSS. 

Edina, Missouri, June 16, 1923. 
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Doyle Says Start the New Half Year Right by 
Installing Proper Accounting and Cost Records. 


Doyle Simple Accounting System Offers Strong Appeal to Contractors 
Whose Business Does Not Warrant Extra Work of Double Entry. 


ULY 1 is almost upon us. It 

marks the beginning of the last 
half of 1923. Very few sheet metal 
contractors realize that this is just 
as good a time to install proper 
accounting and cost records as Jan- 
uary I. 

This installation means that half 
of the year’s business will be prop- 
erly recorded and at the end of the 
year average figures will be avail- 
able to enable the contractor to de- 
termine whether or not he has been 
doing work at a profit. The work 
of preparing the annual income tax 
return will be lightened proportion- 
ately. 

To many contractors the task of 
installing an accounting system pre- 
sents a great many difficulties. 
These are more fancied than real. 
The principal difficulty confronting 
the average contractor is the matter 
of taking stock. 
can be dispensed with and _ the 
amount of stock on hand estimated. 


If necessary this 


While this is not desirable, yet 
many times work is in such shape 
that the time cannot be spared to 
inventory the stock. In such cases 
a careful estimate of the amount of 
stock on hand can be made and this 
amount adjusted at the next stock- 
taking time. 
Single Entry Bookkeeping. 

While double entry bookkeeping 
is recommended as the most accu- 
rate and satisfactory, yet there are 
contractors who feel that their busi- 
ness does not warrant the trouble 
and extra work involved in double 
entry. To these the Doyle Simple 
Accounting System offers a strong 
appeal. Where desired it can be 
operated on single entry plan, hav- 
ing at the same time many of the 
safeguards of double entry. 

In operating on a single entry 
basis the general ledger is dispensed 
with, likewise the monthly trial bal- 
ance. This leaves only the ledger 
containing the customers’ accounts 


and one with accounts payable (pur- 
chase accounts ). 

In previous articles describing the 
sales journal and cash journal we 
stressed the necessity of proving the 
work on these two sheets by seeing 
that the sum of the totals of all debit 
columns was equal to the sum of all 
credit columns. This applies with 
equal force when operating on the 
single entry plan. It gives a proof 
of 90 per cent of the month’s work. 
After completing the entries on the 
sales and cash journal sheets and 
applying the proof just mentioned, 
the only remaining work to be done 
is to list the monthly totals on a 
separate set of sheets of each form 
(sales and cash journal). 


e 


Under “Name and Address” and 
“Explanations” write the names of 
the months, one on each line. Begin 
with the month the system was 
started. Each month carry forward 
to these sheets the total of each col- 
umn for the month. At the end of 
the year add up these monthly totals 
and you have the figures for the 
year. Simple, isn't it? 
Opening the Single Entry Set. 
Figures covering the following 
items are to be carried into the 
monthly totals on the first line: 
Cash on hand and in bank. 
Customers’ accounts total. 


Material on hand (estimated if 
desired ). 

Material and labor in unfinished 
jobs (estimated). 

Accounts payable total. 

Cash on Hand and in Bank. 

Add together the bank balance 
and the amount of cash on hand in 
the office and carry the total into 
the “Cash Received” column of the 
cash journal. Each month subtract 
the sum of the totals “Checks” and 
“Currency Spent” columns from the 
total of “Cash Received” column. 
The difference should equal the 
bank balance and cash in office. 
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Customers’ Accounts Total. 
Make up a list of all accounts 
owing to you on the day of Opening 
Carry this total into 
one of the blank columns under 
“Customers’ Accounts” on the sales 


the system. 


journal. 
be entered in this column. Each 
month add together the totals of 
“Jobbing,” “Contracts” and “Store 


No other amounts should 


Sales” columns on the sales journal. 
rom this subtract the total of “Cys- 
tomers’ Accounts” column on the 
cash journal. The difference should 
equal the total of all customers’ ac- 
counts owing at that time. 
Material on Hand. 
Material in Unfinished Jobs. 
Enter the total of these two items 
in the “Material” column on the 
At the end of each 
month the difference between the 


cash journal. 


total of “Material” column on the 
cash journal and total of the same 
column on the sales journal will rep- 
resent the approximate cost of ma- 
terial on hand and in_ unfinished 
jobs. 
Labor in Unfin‘shed Jobs. 

Enter this amount in “Productive 
Labor’ column on cash journal. 
The difference between the totals of 
these columns on the cash and sales 
journal will represent the amount of 
labor in unfinished jobs. 

Accounts Payable Total. 

Make a list of all accounts you 
owe on the day of opening the 
books. Be careful to see that all 
Statements 
from your creditors will give you 
Enter this total 
in “Accounts Payable” credit col- 
umn on the cash journal. The dif- 
ference between the totals of these 
two columns (debit and credit) each 
month should equal the total of all 
accounts you owe. 


accounts are included. 


this information. 


It will be seen from this that the 
information essential to even the 
smallest contractor can be obtained 
every month by a small effort. No 
knowledge of bookkeeping princi- 
ples is required; simply put the 
items in the columns as headed and 
add up the amounts at the end of 
the month. Carry the monthly 
totals forward to their respective 
columns in the monthly sheet and 
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at the end of the year the totals of 
these columns will give you the fig- 
ures for the year. Preparing your 
income tax return is then but the 
matter of a few minutes’ work. 

Copyright, 1923, by THe AMERICAN 
ArTISAN AND Harpware Recorp for 
George R. Doyle. 





Final Pron Announced 
for Michigan Sheet Metal Outing 
at Gull Lake, June 29 and 30. 


The following is the program for 
the Eighth Annual Outing of the 
Michigan Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, to be held 
at Gull Lake, June 29 and 30: 

Friday forenoon, June 29, regis- 
tration. : ‘ 

Friday afternoon, 2:00 p. m., 
baseball game between Detroit and 
a team selected from Saginaw, 
Flint, Pay City and Lansing. The 
latter team will be captained by 
William Schweitzer, Flint. The De- 
troit team will be captained by 
Hugo Hess. 

3:30 p. m.—F ree dancing. 

Friday evening, 8:30, more danc- 
ing. 

Saturday morning, June 30, 9 :00 
a. m., baseball game. A team se- 
lected from Grand Rapids, Kala- 
mazoo, Battle Creek and Jackson 
will play the winners of the. first 
game for the state loving cup. 
James Shouldice, Battle Creek, will 
pilot the team from the western 
Michigan cities. 

Saturday afternoon, 1:30, enter- 
tainment given by members of the 
Travelers’ Auxiliary. 

3:00 p. m.—Water sports ; ladies’ 
fancy diving, men’s fancy diving, 
tub race, ladies’ canoe race, men’s 
canoe race, ladies’ boat race, men’s 
boat race, ladies’ swimming race, 
men’s swimming race, tug of war. 

Prizes will be given to winners of 
all events. 

Following the water sports, the 
drawing contest for ladies will be 
held. Many splendid prizes will be 
distrbiuted. 

A suitable prize will be given to 
the maker of the first home run. 

Prizes will also be awarded to the 
man and lady attending from the 


farthest point. 


The committees for the outing are 
made up as follows, and you can 
judge for yourself, you’re sure in 
for some fun: 

General Chairman, Homer Brun- 
dage. 

General Entertainment, John 
Meulenberg, William U. Metzger, 
Guy E. Fitzgerald. 


Water Sports, William Lusk, 
John Meulenberg, N. L. Pierson, 


Jr., Pete Jones. 

Prizes, William U. Metzger, Ira 
Miller. 

Baseball, J. A. Shouldice, Mark- 
ham Fitzgerald. 

Judges, Antone Meulenberg, Lou 
Shouldice, W. E. Dunbar. 

Officer of the Day, John Darling- 
ton. Mr. Darlington is well chosen 
for the job, so you had better have 
a care how you conduct yourselves, 
but be sure and present yourself for 
the fun. 





Fred L. Barnum Speaks 
Before Jackson, Michigan Sheet 
Metal Contractors June /3th. 


The Wednesday evening, June 
13, meeting of the Jackson Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association was 
made especially interesting by a talk 
given by Fred L. Barnum, sheet 
metal instructor at the East Inter- 
mediate School of that city. He 
gave a general review of the prog- 
ress made in his department, which 
has covered a period of two and 
one-half years. He stated that sheet 
metal seemed to appeal more to the 
boys than other manual arts, be- 
cause of the fact that it was cre- 
ative and diversified. 

His students, especially the 
brighter ones, are keen for knowl- 
edge of business and are regular 
readers of the trade papers. Many 
patterns are taken from these pa- 


pers and worked upon in the school. 


Mr. Barnum presented a com- 
plete course of study to be followed 
by sheet metal schools, which was 
indorsed by the Jackson Associa- 
tion. It will also be presented to 
the state association for 
ment. (A copy of this course will 
be furnished the readers of the 
trade papers as soon as it has been 


indorse- 
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put in order.) This course will be 
given to the State Board of Educa- 
tion for use of other schools. 

To assist in continuing the inter- 
est of the more advanced students 
in the Jackson schools, the local 
association members are going to 
hire ten of these boys for the sum- 
mer. By giving these boys work 
during the summer it is hoped that 
they will be better able to realize 
the practical side of sheet metal 
work, and thereby be more inter- 
ested when they go back to school 
in the fall. 

Mr. Barnum is deserving a great 
deal of his untiring 
efforts to make sheet metal train- 
ing a success in the Jackson schools. 


credit for 


Whitney Metal Tool Company 
Will Have Exhibit at 
St. Louis Convention. 

The Whitney Metal Tool Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois, will have 
an interesting exhibit of various 
tools for sheet metal shops, such as 
Tinners’ Hollow Punch Sets, Bend- 
ing lixtures, Eyelet Punch Sets, 
etc., at the Statler Hotel during the 
National Convention of Sheet Metal 
Contractors in St. Louis, the week 
of June 25th. 

A special feature of this exhibit 
will be a guessing contest in which 
all visitors to the booth may take 
part. A large urn will be filled with 
tinners’ rivets of various sizes. The 
one who comes the nearest in his 
estimate to the actual number of 
rivets will receive a Number 10 ball 
bearing punch; the second nearest, 
a Number 7; the third a Number 
5: the fourth a Number 1 hollow 
punch set. The one guessing farthest 
from the correct number will receive 
a Number 6 eyelet punch. 





William E. Manning, Well 
Known Steel Man, Dies. 


William E. Manning, Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, died June 15th, at Youngs- 
town hospital following an opera- 
tion. He was stricken while on a 
recent business trip to New York 
by a recurrence of a malady from 
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which he suffered about a year ago 
but from which he apparently had 
recovered... He failed to rally from 
the operation. 

Mr. Manning was one of the best 
known of the younger generation of 
Mahoning valley iron and steel trade 
leaders. He was born in Youngs- 
town on March 14, 1870. When 
he was graduated from high school 
in the class of 1888, Mr. Manning 
entered the employ of the Brown- 
Bonnell Iron Company, and when 
the Republic Iron & Steel Company 
absorbed the Brown-Bonnell works, 
he was put in charge of the order 
department by James A. Campbell, 
then district manager for Republic. 


When the Youngstown Iron, 
Sheet & Tube Company, as it then 
was known, was formed by Mr. 
Campbell and the late Colonel 
George D. Wick in 1900, Mr. Man- 
ning entered its service as assistant 
to the manager of sales. His execu- 
tive ability, as well as his practical 
knowledge of sales matters, gained 
for him rapid success. In 1913, he 
was chosen Secretary of the Com- 
pany and in 1917, was elected a 
Vice-president. in charge of sales. 
He also was president of the Con- 
tinental Supply Company and of the 
Youngstown Steel Products Com- 
pany, both subsidiaries of the Sheet 
& Tube Company. 

Funeral services were held June 
18th. James A. Campbell, president 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, after expressing his deep 
sorrow over-the death of Mr. Man- 
ning paid him this tribute: 

“T always had implicit confidence 
in his judgment and integrity, not 
only with reference to sales policies 
but in other things. His position 
gave him unusual opportunity to un- 
derstand the market and the special 
needs of our customers, and brought 
him into close touch with our oper- 
ating department, enabling him to 
render great assistance to that de- 
partment in the shaping of operat- 
ing policies and plans. The success 
of our company has not been due 
to any single man, but to the loyal 
codperation of many, and no one 
had more to do with it than Mr. 
Manning.” 

















| 
Watch! 


| 
R American Artisan and 
Hardware Record for 
June 30th. 


This issue will contain a 
complete report of the con- 
vention of the National As- 
sociation of Sheet Metal 
Contractors, to be held in 
St. Louis, June 25 to 29. 


By all means be present at 
the convention if at all pos- 
sible! But if it is impos- 
sible for you to make the 
trip, get the facts about the 


convention activities from 
your American Artisan for 
June 30. 




















Correction Is Made of Error 
in Prices Quoted on Torrid 
Blow Torches and Furnaces. 

Through an error on the part of 
our copy department, a serious mis- 
take occurred in our “Current 
Hardware & Metal Prices,” in quot- 
ing prices on “Torrid” blow torches 
and furnaces, made by George W. 
Diener Manufacturing Company. 

The correct prices’ to “dealers” 
are as follows: 

Number 02, Gasoline Torch, 1 
quart, $5.55. 

Number 0250, Gasoline or Kero- 
sene Torch, 1 quart, $7.50. 

Number 10, Square Tank Fur- 
nace, 1 gallon, $12.60. 

Number 15, Round Tank Fur- 
nace, 1 gallon, $12.00. 

Number 21, Gas Soldering Fur- 
nace, $3.60. 

Number 110, Automatic Gas Sol- 
dering Furnace, $10.50. 





Equipment Supply Company 
Is First Associate Member of 
United Sheet Metal Contractors. 


The distinction of being the first 
associate member of the United 
Sheet Metal Contractors of Chicago, 
which has recently been organized, 
largely through the efforts of Martin 
Gold of the Abbey Sheet Metal 
Works, belongs to the Equipment 
Supply Company, 328 Federal 
Street. 

The following letter is self-ex- 
planatory : 
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A. G. PEDERSON, TREASURER, 
United Sheet Metal Contractors 
The writer was talking with Mr 

Martin Gold regarding the Uniteg 
Sheet Metal’ Contractors of Chi. 
cago. We certainly think this js g 
mighty fine idea and a big step 
ahead -for the metal men of this 
city. 

For that reason, we are very 
much pleased to enclose our check 
for $10.00, in payment of associate 
membership in this association. We 
sincerely hope that this movement 
will be the big success that it should 
be and, as stated to Mr. Gold, the 
Equipment Supply Company is with 
it, heart and soul. 

Respectfully yours, 

EQUIPMENT SupPLy ComPany. 

L. T. Mueller, Manager. 














Notes and Queries | 





Jeweler’s Blow Pipe. 
From C. R. Gleich, Nokomis, Illinois. 
Who makes a blow pipe similar 
to a jeweler’s, that works from com- 
pressed air and gasolene. 
Ans.—Otto Bernz Company, 
Newark, New Jersey, and Metal 
Specialties Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 338 North Kedzie Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Patterns for Ford Speedster Bodies. 


From G. F. Chapman, 173 “A” Street, 
N. E., Linton, Indiana. 


Please advise me where I can se- 
cure patterns for Ford speedster 
bodies. 

Ans.—St. Louis Technical Insti- 
tute, 4543 Clayton Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Oil Water Heater. 


From J. G. Moericke, Bonduel, Wis- 
consin. 


[ should like to know who makes 
a kerosene or gasolene heater for 
heating water in range boiler. 

Ans.—George M. Clark and 
Company, 179 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; Dangler 
Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 
and New Process Stove Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, all Divisions of 
American Stove Company, and 


Cleveland Metal Products Company, 
7609 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Distribution Main Topic of Discussion Taken Up at 
‘Annual Congress of National Retail Hardware 


Association, Richmond, Virginia, June 19 to 22. 


Nearly 500 Hardware Manufacturers, Jobbers and 
Retailers Register at Meeting at Jefferson Hotel. 


HE opening of the business ses- 

sion of the National Retail 
Hardware Association took place in 
the auditorium of the Jefferson 
hotel, Richmond, Virginia, at 9 A. 
M. Tuesday, June 19. 

Nearly 500 delegates, consisting 
of both manufacturers and retailers 
registered. 

The meeting was opened by the 
singing of “America,” followed by 
invocation by William 
Moore. A roll call with variations 
followed, the variations affording 
the audience much amusement. With 
the exception of Pennsylvania-At- 
lantic Seabord Association, Michi- 
gan sent the largest representation 
to the convention—eighteen dele- 


a_ brief 


gates. 

The address of Charles H. Casey, 
president of the Retailers’ Associa- 
tion, was read, receiving the sus- 
tained attention of the audience. 


President Casey Outlines Work Ac- 
complished During Year 


A year ago I accepted, with fear and 
trembling, the high mark of esteem and 
honor you gave me, and now the time 
is near when I am to surrender the 
portfolio, which I do with regret 
amounting almost to sorrow. 

When I say the position carried no 
hardships or that there was no occasion 
for worry, I do not mean to belittle the 
job or boost my own capacity for work, 
for the position does carry with it no 
small amount of responsibility and care. 

The first activity of my term was on 
September 8 when the Secretary, the 
Vice-President and myself were called 
to Washington, D. C., in conference 
with the Department of Commerce on 
Mr. Hoover's simplification program. 

We were a little discouraged at the 
time because of the apparent lack of in- 
terest shown by many of the manufac- 
turers, 


The Secretaries’ Conference. 


October 1 to 7, the privilege was af- 
forded me to sit in conference with the 
state secretaries at Chicago and I was 
greatly impressed with the earnestness 
of purpose and. the versatility of the 
men managing the state associations. 

The conference was conducted by 
Secretary Sheets, assisted by Editor 


Peterson, and they held the men for two 
three-hour 


sessions for four days, 





every minute of the time being filled 
with constructive work. Vice-Presi- 
dent Williams attended three days of 
the meeting. 


The Manufacturers’ and Jobbers’ Con- 
ventions. 


At Atlantic City, the week of Octo- 
ber 14, Mr. Sheets, Mr. Peterson, Mr. 
Riner and your president enioyed the 
hospitality of American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the Na- 
tional Hardware Association of the 
United States who were holding their 
conventions simultaneously. 
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It seems to me that honest, unselfish 
cooperation by the manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer can do immeasurab!e good 
in distribution. If it were possible to go 
a step farther and take the consumer 
into our confidence and meetings, the 
chain would be complete, and even 
greater good might be accomplished. 


The State Conventions. 

From January 29 to February 27 it 
was my great pleasure to attend as 
many conventions in the eastern portion 
of the United States as time would per- 
mit. 

The attendance, on the average, was 
possibly a little less than in former 
years, but the attention and concentra- 
tion were the best in history. This was 
a result of the general tenseness of the 
times. 

Problems of Distribution. 

The never-ending talk of high cost 
of merchandise distribution at all con- 
ventions of business men during the past 
winter has not found a solution for the 
prob!em, for it is just as much of a 
problem now as it ever was. 





Production processes have been im- 
proved time after time and then im- 
proved some more until today the cost of 
production is but a fraction of what it 
was in the early days of the country, 
but the cost of getting the goods from 
the doors of the factory to the mer- 
chant’s shelves is actually higher now 
than it was at that time. 


Wait on the traveling salesman at your 
earliest opportunity and do not unneces- 
sarily waste his time, for goodness 
knows, there is enough waste at best. 

Concentrate your buying, and do your 
own selling. By that I mean, put on 
your own demonstrations and do your 
own canvassing or special sales work. 

It is undoubtedly true that the public 
demand for greater and still greater 
service from local merchants has sent 
up the cost of doing business to some 
extent but, in many instances, it is be- 
cause of competition between retailers. 


Business Conditions. 


Secretary Sheets and I were present 
at the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in New York City early 
in May. Past-president Ludlow and our 
New York member of the Board of 
Governors, Mr. Atkinson, took the time 
to sit in with us for the greater part 
of the three days. It was a big meeting 
about the big things of the country 
and the world but it was my observa- 
tion that the biggest men of the land, 
and they were present at the meeting, 
are about as much at sea in regard to 
present conditions as we of this hard- 
ware congress. 

A very great feeling of optimism 
seemed to pervade all the set speeches, 
but specific recommendations for bet- 
tering present conditions or defining 
satisfactorily the causes for the great 
disparity of value between agriculture 
and other industries were lacking. 

The railroads need to be let alone, 
according to the best authorities on 
transportation that were present, that 
they may earn dividends on their stock 
in order to attract new capital to buy 
new equipment and so forth, so it does 
not look like lower freight rates right 
away. 

A Personal Forecast. 


As I see conditions for the present 
moment and for the near future, about 
half our members should be enjoying a 
splendid business. Those living in in- 
dustrial centers, where manufacturing is 
a large factor, are the fortunate ones in 
these times, for labor seems to be fully 
employed and at good wages. Where 
conditions are thus, there is plenty of 
money, and the hardware merchant, with 
his ability and enterprise, can be trusted 
to get his share. 

Those of us living in the agricultural 
section of the United States are not so 
fortunate, for as it is most generally 
known, (though I was surprised to find 
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a considerable lack of knowledge of true 
conditions of agriculture among the 
manufacturers of the East) the farmer— 
and he is still a very large fraction of 
the population of this country—is oper- 
ating under very trying conditions. 

Industrial occupations that require but 
a low grade of mechanical or technica} 
skill, such as plasters, brick layers and 
masons, are getting an annual income 
with practically no investment for equip- 
ment of education, greater, by many 
times than the average farmer with his 
heavy investment in equipment, real 
estate and buildings. An adjustment is 
inevitable, and it surely will come in 
the not distant future. 


A New Business Forecast Service. 

The Board of Governors, at the Janu- 
ary meeting, authorized the establish- 
ment of a _ research department for 
gathering, studying and disseminating 
facts and figures particularly pertinent 
to the retailers’ interests, and will en- 
deavor to forecast as far as it is 
humanly possible, the effects they will 
have upon your business. 

We are fortunate to have sufficient 
funds in our treasury with prospects of 
being able to continue the revenue, to 
attempt as huge a proposition as this 
will be. We are hoping to establish this 
on a scale that so far has not been at- 
tempted by a retailers’ organization, so 
it should be a matter of pride with us 
to make it successful. 

Secretary Sheets will have something 
to say on this, either in his report or 
during the convention sessions.. We 
should like to have every delegate go 
home from here with a clear idea of 
what we are attempting to do for his 
benefit so that he may connect up with 
it at the earliest possible moment. 


Mr. Casey’s report met with the 
entire approval of his audience. It 
was followed by a financial report 
delivered by the vice-president, 
Hamp Williams. The name of the 
official paper of the association was 
announced to have been changed 
from the National Hardware Bulle- 
tin to that of the Hardware Retailer. 


Report of Secretary Sheets 


Recognizing distribution costs to be 
the outstanding problem confronting 
business, National Retail Hardware As- 
sociation is concentrating study upon 
this subject. 

Our purpose is not to condone short- 
comings or to excuse failures charge 
able to incompetency or delinquency, 
but to help the hardware trade, espec- 
ially the retail division, by arousing it to 
the existing wastes and to point out 
remedial measures intended to effect 
every possible economy in the interest 
of the public. 


Cost Of Doing Business 


One approach to the problem is 
through thorough analysis of overhead 
expenses. 

Such an analysis of the retail hard- 
ware industry for 1922 has recentlv 
been completed. The survey is the most 
comprehensive that has ever been made 
in our field, complete data being pro- 
cured, covering 1068 hardware _busi- 
nesses of all sizes, in every section of 
the country. 

It was found that operating expenses 
for 1922 averaged 21.56 per cent and 
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that the average profit on sales was 2.64 
per cent. 

Separation of these expenses into 
twenty-one classifications permits care- 
ful analysis in the interest of further 
economy. To increase the value of the 
study to the individual the tabulations 
have been based upon geographical di- 
vision, grouping of dealers according to 
sales volume and also according to pop- 
ulation. 

The work of getting the results of 
the study before members is now under 
way. 

That the public may have a better un- 
derstanding of the facts, a digest show- 
ing the profit and loss experiences of 
hardware retailers has been furnished 
to the leading newspapers of the coun- 
try. This shows to the fraction of a 
cent the distribution of the consumer’s 
dollar spent for hardware. 


Accounting Service 


During the fiscal year, 3,953 orders 
for accounting supplies were filled, as 
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compared with 3,577 during the preced- 
ing year—a gain of $2,302 in sales vol- 
ume. 

The records show 658 new users of 
the National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion customers’ ledger and combination 
record, the two cardinal forms of our 
system. Several hundred new users of 
National Retail Hardware Association 
inventory sheets and other forms are 
also noted. 

The adaptability of the records to 
any size business, is shown by their suc- 
cessful use in a chain of fifteen stores 
in Oklahoma, a chain of ten in New 
York and by a number of smaller 
chains. 

Store Planning Service 


Assistance in store planning was ren- 
dered to more than five hundred mem- 
bers in thirty-seven states, ninety per 
cent of the number being for remodel- 
ing purposes. 

This assistance consists of furnishing 
standard plans for store dimensions and 
stock approximately the situation for 
which help is requested, or working out 
special plans based upon detailed infor- 
mation furnished by the applicant. All 
plans are complete with details of fix- 
tures, windows, display and decoration 
schemes. 
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Field Work 


The National continues to co-operate 
in every feasible way with the affliated 
state organizations. Assistance op. 
sists chiefly of furnishing equipment for 
use by state field men and training’ men 
for such work. 


Information Service 


In line with action taken in the see. 
retaries’ conference last fall, the Infor. 
mation Service has undertaken to assist 
secretaries to enlarge their information 
files in order that more inquiries may 
be answered directly by the state offices 
saving time for members and tying 
them more closely to their state organ- 
izations. 

Lists of other trade names will be 
supplied as fast as they can be pre- 
pared. These include enamelware 
washing machines, sewing machines, 
food choppers, and oil stoves, totaling 
more than 11,000 names. 

The Information Service answered 
more than 2,500 special inquiries dur- 
ing the year. 

Sixty-four special investigations were 
made, ranging from _ silverware re- 
demption bureaus, and stock food and 
phonograph contracts to land values 
along the Rio Grande river, and oppor- 
tunities in California. 


Sales Promotion Service 


Four hundred and forty-six dealers 
received advertising assistance from 
this department, including helps for 
newspapers, store papers, window dis- 
play, circular letters, mailing lists, cir- 
culars, catalogs, special events, such as 
anniversary sales and openings, special 
campaigns, salesmanship, community de- 
velopment, movie slides, special designs 
for letterheads and signature cuts, plans 
for dollar-days and other community 


sales, floats, stunts copy layout and 
printing. 
In addition, 204 dealers have been 


furnished complete plans, including 
copy, layout, cuts and stunt plans for 
stock reduction sales. 

Hardware Advertising Service, for 
newspaper use, was launched last fall. 
It is being used by 244 dealers who 
have been subscribers from one to ten 
months. 35,000 cuts have been sent out 
as part of this service. 


Simplification And Standardization 


As outlined in the report of the pres- 
ident, the efforts which the Association 
has made along the lines of simplifica- 
tion and standardization have borne 
fruit through the simplification of the 
paint industry. Progress has also been 
made in other hardware lines, notably 
saw making, and a number of hardware 
manufacturers are working  construc- 
tively in codperation with the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 


Domestic 


At the time of the investigation by 
the joint Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry we had occasion to recommend 
to Mr. Hoover that there should be in 
his department a division devoted to 
the study of domestic commercial prob- 
lems. We have actively pushed this 
idea since that time and therefore feel 
that we have had some part in the re- 
cent creation of such a division in the 
Department of Commerce. 

The purpose is to study domestic com- 
merce and its problems, and Irving S. 
Paull, who was secretary of the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
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during its constructive investigation, is 

chief of the new division. 
Legislation 

The Association’s legislative activity 
in the main has been directed cooper- 
atively with other business organiza- 
tions through the channels of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, our attitude in many cases being 
determined by reference of the Cham- 
her's referenda to our Committee of 
One Hundred. as "a 

This method of deciding our position 
and giving expression to it has proven 
uniformly acceptable. 

We have vigorously opposed the 
Brookhart plan to allow government 
civil employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia te urchase supplies from the 
commissar, department on the same 
basis as the military and naval person- 
nel. : 

Trade Tendencies 

Retai‘ers of hardware welcome the 
advanced tendency of hardware whole- 
salers and manufacturers to join in the 
study of mutual problems, the solution 
of which will make for more efficient 
and more economical distribution, di- 
rectly benefiting consumers and, reflect- 
ively, all factors of the trade. 

The American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association at its convention last 
October appointed a committee on dis- 
tribution to represent the manufactur- 
ing branch of our industry in the study 
of distribution costs. A. B. Birge, of 
St. Louis, chairman of that committee, 
is on our program for this congress. 

Growing numbers of wholesalers are 
showing added interest in retailing 
problems by codperating actively in the 
support of movements intended to im- 
prove distribution. 


Secretaries’ Conference 


Twenty state secretaries, fifteen as- 
sistant secretaries, and field men, the 
national president and _ vice-president, 
and the headquarters staff attended the 
annual secretaries’ conference held in 
Chicago the first week of October. 

Inventory was taken to ascertain the 
progress, made in rendering the services 
which the 1921 conference had definite- 
ly determined as logical, and plans were 
laid for the extension of these services. 

Subjects were selected upon which 
to concentrate during the winter con- 
ventions, these including: Stock turn; 
Jobber Competition; Information Fil- 
ing; Salesmanship; Credits and Collec- 
tions; Variety of lines; Sales Promo- 
tion; Simplification and Accounting. 


State Conventions 


The National sent one or more rep- 
resentatives to each state convention 
held during the year to render such 
assistance as was possible. The con- 
ventions were of uniformly high order 
and definitely helpful to those in at- 
tendance. 

The question box, so-called, continues 
to be a feature of growing importance. 

I am impressed that greatest possi- 
bilities for convention improvement lie 
in careful planning of the program for 
general discussion of trade subjects of 
major importance and I am convinced 
that fundamental problems of vital in- 
terest to every section can be deter- 
mined for attention at all conventions 
and that such concentration will effect 
results more speedily than is possible 
under the plan of varying subjects in 
different states and thu; scattering our 
energies. 
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The Board Of Governors 


The Board of Governors has met 
three times since the Chicago confer- 
ence. Between meetings the members 
of the Boards have been kept fully in- 
formed of Association activity and all 
questions involving policy have been 
passed on by them. 

It is fitting here to comment that 
National headquarters now has the best 
personnel and most complete equipment 
in its history for efficiently and punct- 
ually rendering service to the member- 
ship. 


The report of Secretary Herbert 
P. Sheets was submitted in writing 
and time was not taken to have it 
read. 

The principal speaker of the 
morning was Isaac Black, of New 
Britain, president of the American 
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Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Black offered a discussion 
of the broad phases of distribution 
from the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer who has had long wholesale 
experience and acquaintance with 
the problems of retailers. 


“Distribution Costs from the Manu- 
facturers’ Viewpoint,” As Seen 
By Isaac Black. 


Where and by what means has the 
increased cost of distribution come 
about? In trying to make an analysis 
of the situation, first let us clearly un- 
derstand that we are talking of the hard- 
ware distributor that we formerly knew, 
who confined his activities to the han- 
dling of hardware and its kindred lines, 
and not to the distributor of today, who 
is adding so many lines which formerly 
were foreign to the hardware industry. 

I think by analyzing the situation from 
this viewpoint you will get a little closer 
analysis of some of the determining fac- 
tors in the chain of distribution. 

Please let it be clearly understood that 
my remarks are not in the nature of 
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criticism of either jobbers or dealers, or 
on account of the many lines they have 
added, that are now generally accepted 
as part of hardware distributors stock 
which formerly were not carried. 

I do, however, want to point out many 
things which I think have their bearing 
on the present increased cost of distri- 
bution. Manufacturers of hardware 
have looked only to certain definite trade 
channels for their distribution; namely, 
hardware jobbers, supply houses and re- 
tail hardware dealers. 

I think possibly the first foreign line 
was that of electrical fixtures and sup- 
plies; then plumbing goods, and a little 
later on furniture, rugs, draperies, phon- 
ographs, china and crockery ware, me- 
chanical toys, and then a general line 
of toys other than mechanical. 

With the rapid development of the 
automobile, automobile accessories have 
become an extensive part of the present 
hardware stock. 

Radio equipment and accessories is 
another line which is just in its infancy 
and possibilities of sale, and that, too, 
seems to have found its channel of dis- 
tribution through the hardware trade. 

You say what has this to do with the 
increased cost of distribution? From 
my knowledge of hardware, consisting 
of thirty years of active employment in 
this line; as clerk, salesman, buyer, sales 
manager and manufacturer, I have 
learned that there is more detail to the 
hardware business than any other line 
of merchandise that I know anything 
about. 

Have you Mr. Jobber and Mr. Retailer 
so departmentized your business accord- 
ing to the individual lines you carry 
the space these lines occupy in your 
store; clerk hire and managerial expense 
apportioned in accordance with the sale 
of these lines, so that you know actually 
what they have added to your overhead ? 
What your investment is in dollars and 
cents, and the amount of turn over you 
get from each one of them in relation to 
your gross turn over and volume of busi- 
ness? 


Salesmen Should Be Made to Under- 
stand the Line. 


There is a general complaint in the 
hardware field today on the part of the 
jobbers and retailers alike, that it seems 
impossible to employ people who under- 
stand the line as they should. 

It is natural that hardware clerks or 
road salesmen for a jobber from the 
nature of the goods themselves would 
have a keener interest in the selling of 
anything pertaining to an automobile or 
radio outfit, than he would for the farm 
equipment for a modern cattle barn; or, 
the detail connected with the sale of 
builders’ hardware for a home. 

I think it was in February of this 
year that your worthy president, Mr. 
Casey, told me that he had within a 
week of that time received a letter from 
a well known manufacturer of farm 
equipment, who formerly handled their 
line through jobbers and retailers, that 
they had found on account of the ex- 
cessive cost of distribution through this 
channel, the necessity of going direct to 
the farmer or ultimate consumer of 
their product. finding it less costly to 
distribute in this manner than their for- 
mer method. 

I am not one of those who is looking 
for the elimination of the jobber, or 
expects to see the day when the jobber 
will not have his place in the chain of 
distribution; but his importance as a 
distributor of hardware depends entirely 
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on his ability to function 100 per cent. 
Likewise the retailer, who is the final 
link in this chain, must justify his ex- 
istence on the same basis. 


Raise Standard of Retailer. 


The retailer must have sufficient 
knowledge of the lines of merchandise 
he attempts to carry to be able to judge 
for himself the quantity and quality of 
goods he should buy for his particular 
community; the assortment of stocks to 
be carried; the investment to be made 
for the possibility of sale; and the mar- 
ket he has at hand to justify his loca- 
tion in business, and I think right here 
one of the essential things that many 
merchants overlook is that of financing 
their own business. I mean by that, 
financing their business locally at their 
own banks in the town where their busi- 
ness is located. 

Roger W. Babson, the eminent statis- 
tician, says, “there are too many retail- 
ers; the way to make independent re- 
tailers efficient and prosperous is not to 
decrease their numbers, but to raise their 
standard.” He states that there are a 
billion and a half retailers in the United 
States today, and one hundred thousand 
of them are doing a profitable business ; 
four hundred thousand more are doing 
a fair business, but a million of them are 
barely struggling along. Fortunately, 1 
do not think that this proportion per- 
tains to the hardware trade. 

Mr. Babson further says that a large 
proportion of the million who are barely 
struggling along are actually operating 
at a loss, if they only knew it, and which 
would be disclosed if their books were 
kept properly; and the remainder who 
are not operating at a loss are merely 
getting day wages, and small day wages 
at that, who would be much better off 
if they were bricklayers or plasterers. 
That is, they would have greater com- 
pensation, or their earning capacity 
would be greater following these voca- 
tions, rather than continue to do busi- 
ness as they are doing it at present; and 
still the prosperity of the country is 
dependent on the efficiency and pros- 
perity of its retailers. Producers of raw 
material are dependent on the manufac- 
turers; the manufacturers are dependent 
on the jobbers, while all three groups are 
dependent on the retailers. 


Effect of Competition on Cost of Dis- 
tribution. 

Competition in advertising is another 
added cost to distribution, and I call it 
competition because many times manu- 
facturers, jobbers and retailers alike get 
into the competitive spirit of advertis- 
ing; seeing how much better they can do 
the jok than their so-called competitor, 
or how much more space they can buy, 
rather than having in mind the real mes- 
sage they desire to convey to their pros- 
pects, and which finally loses its value as 
a sales medium. 

When I hear the word “competition” 
I cannot help but think of B. Altman, of 
New York, who as a young man peddled 
with a pack on his back, and at the time 
of his starting in business in a depart- 
ment store had something over six hun- 
dred socalled competitors; and in his 
short life, and at the time of his death, 
operated a store that was looked upon 
as a model of its kind; had sixty-eight 
hundred competitors, all of them striv- 
ing to attain the standards of B. Altman 
in the merchandising game. He was 


able to leave a fortune estimated at 
eighty millions of dollars. 








The Decimal Pricing System. 


There has been a good deal of dis- 
cussion recently in trade magazines and 
otherwise of what is known as the deci- 
mal system, and I speak of this because 
it has a very distinct bearing on the cost 
of distribution. I am neither an oppon- 
ent nor an advocate of the decimal sys- 
tem of pricing or packing in the hard- 
ware industry, because I think it goes 
far beyond our line, and to be effective 
would have to be universally adopted; 
not only by the hardware industry, but 
by many other industries as well. How- 
ever, as it relates to hardware, I do not 
think it is a thing which manufacturers, 
jobbers, or retailers as an association can 
take concerted action on. 

If decimal pricing and packing is the 
economical,- as well as the simplified 
method, for any individual manufacturer 
to pack and price his merchandise, it 
will come about in a natural way, and 
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without any coercion or demand for such 
a system. One magazine, which styles 
itself the national magazine of the 
hardware trade, has given considerable 
space and time to the discussion of the 
decimal system, and recently brought to 
the attention of its readers what they 
consider is responsible for the high cost 
of distribution of hardware, and giving 
largely as that cause the present method 
of packing and pricing, which article 
I cannot agree with as having any great 
bearing on distribution costs; neither am 
I in sympathy with the propaganda and 
method it urges upon dealer$ and jobbers 
in the clubbing of manufacturers to 
bring about a decimal system. 


Much has been accomplished in the 
matter of standardizing merchandise, but 
there is much more to be done in this 
line. We have for the past several years 
in the line that I am interested in, that 
of builders’ hardware, been making 
changes in our method of pricing; stan- 
dardization and simplification, so that 
today instead of a 1,500 page catalog, 
we isste a 380 page catalog, of which 
sixty-two complete pages are priced in 
decimal units, covering such goods as 
are specified on contracts, and usually 
ordered in decimal units. 

At the convention of the National Job- 
bers Association last year at Atlantic 
City, I believe I am correct in saying 
that the report of the Secretary and 
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Treasurer of the National Jobbers’ As. 
sociation indicated the jobbers’ cost of 
doing business for the preceding year 
had been 20.47 per cent. Later on in ap 
address delivered by your worthy Pres. 
dent to the National Manufacturery 
Association, he made the statement that 
from statistics compiled, the cost of 
doing business of the hardware retailer 
for the preceding year had been 21% 
per cent; or a spread of approximately 


1 per cent between the cost of a jobber 
doing business and that of a retailer, 

These matters call for serious thought 
and the weeding out of unprofitable 
lines; the checking up on turn over pos- 
sibilities, and cost of distribution. 

Remember that distributing costs are 
not reduced by the purchase of cheap 
merchandise; price buying is not the 
panacea or cure-all for the ills of in- 
creased overhead. There is a choice and 
discrimination in the purchase of hard- 
ware just the same as in any other line 
of merchandise. 


Following this talk discussion 
from the floor was invited and a 
general response was made. For 
the first time in the history of the 
two associations producers and dis- 
tributors met face to face in dis- 
cussing the problems in which both 
were involved, although at two ends 
of the same process. 

The interest in what the speakers 
had to say was so great and the good 
old world-famous Virginian hospi- 
tality such that the attending dele- 
gates were totally oblivious to the 
fact that the thermometer was flirt- 
ing around 95 degrees in the shade. 

The meeting was adjourned until 
2 o’clock when the afternoon session 
began. 

The afternoon session of the first 
day was opened at 2 p. m. by an 
address on “Distribution Fire- 
works,” by John M. Townley, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, Vice-President 
of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion. This address was well re- 
ceived. 

A discussion by the Congress fol- 
lowed the address of Mr. Townley. 

“Some Wastes and Their Rem- 
edies” was given by R. O. Noojin, 
Attalla, Alabama. 

C. L. Glasgow, Nashville, Michi- 
gan, spoke on “What Is Profit?’ a 
much discussed-subject which needs 
repetition to induce clear thinking. 

Wednesday, June 20. 

The first speaker of the morning 
session, Wednesday, June 20, was 
Mr. Watkins, president of the Wat- 
kins-Cottrell Company, who has oc- 
cupied a prominent position in the 
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hardware jobbing business since his 
entry in 1875. Mr. Watkins ad- 
dressed the convention on the sub- 
ject of “Distribution Costs to Re- 
tailers Through Jobbers.” 

Direct sale from manufacturer to 
consumer means nothing more than 
an added burden upon the former, 
since additions of jobbing expenses 
must be added to those of produc- 
tion, he said. Mr. Watkins advo- 
cates standardization of lines car- 
ried as a direct preventative to un- 
necessary waste. 

“No plan of distribution can con- 
ceivably differ in essentials from 
that which the world now follows,” 
said Mr. Watkins. “All the condi- 
tions of the trade are fixed and vir- 
tually immutable and our system of 
today, ideally applied and carried 
out, would be as nearly perfect as 
any human contrivance may be.” 

Following a discussion by the 
Congress of the points which Mr. 
Watkins brought out, W. T. Pace, 
Franklin, Virginia, spoke on “Un- 
productive Service” as follows: 


What W. T. Pace Thinks and Knows 
About “Unproductive Service.” 


We believe many of our merchants, 
in their efforts to serve the exacting de- 
mands of the general public, are loading 
their shelves with duplicates of many 
articles which add to the capital required, 
and produce a lack of turnover necessary 
to show proper returns on investment. 
Great care should be exercised in select- 
ing every line of goods carried and du- 
plication avoided whenever possible. 

In our attempt to please exacting cus- 
tomers, we would say that many retail 
dealers give this particular service too 
great emphasis and the excessive fre- 
quent deliveries constitute an item of 
cost that does not bring to the dealer a 
just return on the outlay entailed. In 
large towns and cities we would advise 
a careful grouping of zones or wards 
and have stated hours for delivery in 
each zone or ward. 

Carrying repairs is a service that is 
a necessity and one that is usually appre- 
ciated by the patrons of every well 
established retailer, but it is likely to 
become expensive and unprofitable if 
great care and good judgment are not 
used. We are quite certain that few 
dealers ever really get proper returns 
on their investment of time and capital 
employed. 

When we make special orders for re- 
pairs, do we add enough margin to cover 
time and extra office expense, postage, 
express charges, etc. ? 

Stocking goods of infrequent sale is 
a very essential service, but usually quite 
unproductive. Goods of this nature 
should always bear a larger margin of 
profit or much loss will necessarily be 
sustained on account of additional capi- 
tal required upon which small turnover 
is made. 

Long credits are a most unprofitable 


and | unappreciated “unproductive serv- 
ice.” Many of our dealers have been 
trying to indulge in this luxury and have 
practically attempted to do a banking 
business, but without using banking 
terms or customs. We are rendering a 
service, which many times not only 
brings us highly inadequate returns on 
investment, but when an attempt is made 
to bring our long past due debtors to a 
final settlement, we not infrequently 
make enemies of them and lose their fur- 
ther patronage. 

The problem of efficient, intelligent, 
productive help is one of serious impor- 
tance to the retail dealer, particularly in 
our stores in smaller towns and rural 
communities, where much valuable time 
of employees is wasted by thoughtless 
help in community gossip with acquaint- 
ances. Polite and courteous treatment 


-is essential and patience and tact are 


necessary; but when customers have 
been properly served, further time 
should not be consumed in general con- 
versation. 


Use Advertising Matter Furnished by 
Manufacturer. 

From years of personal observation we 
are compelled to say we believe that 
millions of dollars are being wasted in 
the use or non-use of expensive adver- 
tising matter, furnished by manufactur- 
ers and jobbers, to be used by the retail 
dealer. We all know that the cost of 
this expenditure is added to the com- 
modity and the consumer eventually pays 
the cost. 

Many of our dealers have metal and 
plumbing shops, steam fitting or agricul- 
tural implement departments, furniture, 
etc., and are frequently called upon to 
furnish estimates of cost on repairs or 
new construction work, to set up or in- 
stall goods, or machines sold. There is 
much loss of time by expensive help in 
this department of your business if very 
careful attention is not given to this mat- 
ter. We advise that separate accounts 
be kept against these departments, and 
care be taken to include in estimates of 
cost the expense of such service, other- 
wise this phase of your business will 
produce loss instead of profit. 

The Service Is Unproductive Because 
of Lack of Volume. 


Much cost may be saved by the retail 
dealer in many items of service by a 
closer study of methods used and a cor- 
responding reduction of cost in the dis- 
tribution realized. We are quite certain 
that the total average overhead of over 21 
per cent in the distributing cost of hard- 
ware as ascertained by the survey made, 
is too great, and our opinion is_ that 
one of the causes for this excessive 
cost is that there are too many retail 
hardware stores in the average town and 
smaller cities. It is not possible for all 
of them to obtain volume enough to pro- 
vide for overhead expense and produce 
a reasonable return upon capital in- 
vested, and if they all remain in the 
game some one must bear the cost. In 
the average community, the number of 
retail stores in operation and the capital 
invested are much in excess of require- 
ments for economical distribution, and 
until more consideration is given by per- 
sons now in the retail business, or by 
those who may be contemplating entering 
this line of endeavor, it will simply re- 
solve itself into a case of the “survival 
of the fittest.” 


A. S. Gronemeier, of Mt. Vernon, 
Indiana, who considered the mer- 
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chant’s relation to his community 
and the activities essential to cus- 
tomers’ service and business prog- 
ress. His talk was directed to the 
reverse side of the subject treated by 
the previous speaker, 
Service.” 


“Productive 


At 12:30 o'clock machines and 
busses awaited the visiting ladies to 
conduct them to the luncheon given 
at 1 o'clock at the Country Club of 
Virginia. 

The afternoon session of the sec- 
ond day was opened by the address 
of Alvin E. Dodd, Manager Do- 
mestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Dodd spoke on “Some National 
Tendencies in Hardware Distribu- 
tion.’ 

Mr. Dodd’s address was followed 
by Robert J. Murray, Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania, on “Business Con- 
trol.” 

The discussion taken up by the 
Congress immediately after Mr. 
Murray’s address was followed by 
a talk by Murray Sargent, Sargent 
& Company, New Haven, Connecti- 
cu,t on “Decimal Pricing,” as fol- 
lows: 

Murray Sargent on Decimal Pricing. 

The significance of this meeting be- 
tween the retailer and the manufac- 
turer has already been stressed. There 
are, however, some items of expenses 
which cannot be reckoned with individu- 
ally. as advantageously as ‘by codpera- 
tive action through the three groups. 
The distribution problem, for which we 
seek a solution, is to free some of the 
investment locked up in merchandise, so 
that it will be available for a quicker 
turnover. Whatever unnecessary expense 
is involved increases the cost of doing 
business. 

_ Recognizing that the Decimal System 
is properly a part of the whole simpli- 
fication, standardization and elimination 
of waste movement, I believe that it 
should have separate consideration, if 
only for the reason that delayed action 
on it might interfere in some cases with 
obtaining results on the larger program 
of simplification through elimination of 


waste, including cutting out of slow sell- 
ing items. 


Consideration Given to Packing. 

In the matter of packing, however, it 
seems to me that a different situation 
presents itself and that a definite effort 
should be made to reach some conclu- 
sions under the heading of “Elimination 
of Waste.” Perhaps the most important 
factor in determining the packing quan- 
tity of an item should be—“How often 
does the smaller retailer turn over this 
quantity of that particular item?” This 
is of almost equal importance to the 
jobber and retailer, for it can lead to 
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saving, first in stock investment, par- 
ticularly in slow movers, and second in 
broken packages, which is an expense 
to all concerned. Consideration should 
be given to the size of the package to 
avoid one that is either too small or 
too bulky, to the suitability of certain 
quantities, and to the obviously greater 
expense in packing small quantities. 

The future of decimal pricing depends, 
in the last analysis, on its ability to with- 
stand the test of its economic soundness. 
Does it represent a net saving in over- 
head to the trade? Fortunately we can 
look back for many years upon the 
workings of decimal pricing (and pack- 
ing) on numerous hardware items and 
we now have the experience of several 
manufacturers, who have been using the 
systems entirely, to judge by. The in- 
terest on the investment is less than the 
salary of a clerk. 

Real Saving in Decimal Pricing. 


The question naturally comes up then 
as to what is the real saving in decimal 
pricing. Whatever the nature of the 
material, it becomes necessary for the 
manufacturer to figure his. costs, as well 
as his manufacturing records, on some 
one quantity basis, such as by the gross. 

The manufacturer who has a com- 
paratively simple line, by using the Deci- 
mal System in his factory organization, 
gets the benefit of quick figuring of op- 
eration prices which are the bases for 
paying piece workers, and of costs which 
are the bases of selling prices. If the 
manufacturer has a complex line on 
which the trade practice has been to use 
different units, for example, gross on 
some items, dozens on other items and 
pieces on still other items, it means not 
only time lost in gross and dozen fig- 
uring, but also the eventual expense of 
transferring some items to other units. 
Further than this, it becomes necessary, 
eventually, on practically all items, to 
figure the each price. The retailer, 
for example, even on small items, finds 
it necessary from time to time, to sell 
one piece or two pieces to his customers. 
It may be said that the amount of sav- 
ing in this figuring from raw material 
to the consumer is negligible on one 
piece. Undoubtedly this is true, but 
when it comes to hundreds of thousands 
of different articles, the question is a 
different one. The net saving of time 
cannot, of course, be figured accurately, 
but when the confusion and errors, due 
to the various units, is considered, there 
can be no question of a large saving in 
the aggregate. 

It is perhaps important for those who 
are interested in obtaining results in 
simplifying practice to realize that the 
progress must at times seem slow, but 
that the important thing is that the 
progress should be steady and that the 
opportunities for simplifying should be 
constantly brought before the attention 
of the trade generally. 

There is probably no one time rather 
than another when changes of this char- 
acter can be made to better advantage. 
When business is active the trade is 
pressed for time by‘many things coming 
up for consideration. When business 
is quiet, it is natural that efforts should 
be -made to cut down expense and to 
postpone any changes which involve even 
a relatively small initial expense, Full 
information is available showing how 
the change can be made with a minimum 
of confusion. As already indicated, the 
expense is not large and once the change 
is made the advantages are for all time. 





After Mr. address, 
President Black 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, expressed the opinion that the 
time was not yet here for decimal 
pricing, owing to the heavy expense 
it would involve by the necessity for 
reprinting all catalogs. 


Sargent’s 
of the American 


Thursday’s Sessions. 

At the Thursday forenoon ses- 
sion, Major A. E. Foote, of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice, De- 
partment of Commerce, spoke on 
the subject which had _ originally 
been assigned to Arthur B. birger. 

Major Foote pointed out many 
of the savings that had been made 
through the elimination of unneces- 
sary sizes and shapes, such as in the 
paving brick, shoe, box making and 
other industries and urged that the 
hardware manufacturers keep up 
the good work started in their field. 

Irving S. Paull, of the Bureau of 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce, took the place of Con- 
gressman Sydney Anderson, who 
was to have spoken on “The Trans- 
portation Factor,” in its relation to 
production cost and consumer price. 

After the reports of committees 
had been received resolutions were 
adopted covering the following prin- 
ciples : . 

Approval of simplification prac- 
tices as advocated by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
province of assistance. 

Hope for early adjustment of 
difference between prices received 
by farmer for produce and those 
paid by him for commodities. 

Gratification for manufacturers’ 
recognition of retailer in greater 
measure as important factor in dis- 
tribution. 

Stressing importance of increas- 
ing stock turnover and eliminating 
unnecessary merchandise costs. 

Objection to jobbers’ competing 
with retailers as unethical and un- 
economical. 

Setting of January 1, 1924, as 
date for change to decimal pricing 
system. 

Greater coordination and cooper- 
ation between Boards of Governors 
of manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers. 
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Use of term “Margin” instead of 
“profit” and figuring of margin op 
selling price, not on cost. 

Resolutions were also __ passed 
thanking the Virginia Retail Hard. 
ware Association, the Richmond 
people and the Entertainment Com. 
mittee for the splendid entertaip. 


ment furnished. 


Dr. D. S. Freeman, Editor of the 
News-Leader, the leading paper of 
Virginia, 
Progress.” 

Those who have had the privilege 
of listening to Dr. l‘reeman in the 
past will fully appreciate the state- 


spoke on “Ideals and 


ment that his audience at this time 
was held spellbound during his en- 
tire Although a South- 
erner of the South, Doctor Free- 


address. 


man has a broader view and a clear- 
er vision than most of those whom 
we of the North are wont to class 
as progressive thinkers. 
The election resulted as follows: 
President—Hamp Williams, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. 
Vice-president—George M. Gray, 
Coshocton, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Herbert I’. 
Sheets, Argos, Indiana. 
Ross, 
Michigan, and George W. Schroe- 
der, Kau Claire, Wisconsin, take the 
places of George M. Gray and F, E. 
Strong, the holdover members of the 


J. Charles Kalamazoo, 


soard of Directors being : 

R. W. Hatcher, Milledgeville, 
Georgia; W. I. Hubbard, Scotts- 
burg, Indiana; H. R. Beatty, Clin- 
ton, Gus Albrecht, Ir., 
Louisville, Kentucky; R. J. Atkin- 
New York, 
Arthur M. Lamson, Marlborough, 
Massachusetts. 


Illinois ; 


son, Brooklyn, and 


The Advisory Board consists of 
the following ex-presidents of the 
Association : 

Mathias Ludlow, Newark, New 
Jersey; E. M. Healey, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and C. H. Casey, Jordan, 
Minnesota. 

San Francisco was chosen as the 
1924 Convention City. 

Thus came to a close what was 
without question the best convention 
and most promising in its effects 
that the National Retail Hardware 
Association has ever held. 
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Retail Hardware Special for Hardware Congress 
at Richmond, Virginia, Has Enjoyable Trip. 


Party So Lively That the Fact That Weather Man 
Had Neglected to Turn Off the Heat Was Forgotten. 


NOTHER © successfuly — con- 
A ducted Hardware Special can 
be added to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road's probably already large list 
and to H. C. 
Vandervoort, who accompanied the 





of successful specials 


trail all the way to Richmond, spe- 
cial thanks are due. 

At 5:30 p. m. Saturday, June 16, 
about 100 delegates to the Richmond 
Congress boarded the train at the 
They had 
Missouri, 
Wis- 
consin and other states to ride to- 
gether. The “Argos” bunch joined 
the party at Plymouth, in fact all the 


Union Station, Chicago. 


gathered from Illinois, 


lowa, Arkansas, Minnesota, 


way down new recruits were added 
until the Michigan delegates. head- 
ed by “Charlie Ross,” on their own 
special car were picked up at Pitts- 
burgh. 

The Michigan delegation, which 
is always the largest from any state, 
is surely “modest” and “retiring” ; 
about the first thing they did was to 
march through the cars singing 
“Michigan.” 

There were few manufacturers 
on the Special, but when you con- 
sider that the few included = such 
“shining lights’ as J. W. Meaker, 
of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany; N. A. Gladding and S. L. 
Webster, of E. O. Atkins & Com- 
pany, and the most loyal of them all, 
ri. & 
Fork & Hoe Company, you will ad- 
mit, what they lacked in quantity 


Kretsinger of the American 


they more than made up in quality. 

Cigars for the men and boxes of 
candy for the ladies were dis- 
tributed by Mr. Meaker and both 
Mr. Gladding and Mr. Webster sup- 
plied playing cards. 

The meals were good; very little 
reading was done, as there was so 
much visiting back and forth that 
no one even minded the fact that the 
weather man had forgotten to turn 
off the heat. When the trip ended 
we hardly realized that almost 27 


hours had been spent on the train. 
And when at the Richmond rail- 
way station we found all of the 
Richmond Committee waiting for 
us with busses and cars to carry us 
to our hotels we knew that the Rich- 
mond convention would be one we 
would long remember as truly south- 
gracious 


ern in hospitality and 


courtesy. 


Edward A. Niven Is Appointed 
Pittsburgh Sales Agent for 
American Steel & Wire Company. 
Edward A. Niven, fornierly man- 
ager of the merchant sales depart- 
ment of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, New York City, has been 
appointed sales agent in charge of 
the Pittsburgh sales office of the 
company in the Frick Building, and 
charge of his new 
Niven 


with the 


has taken 
duties. Mr. has been con- 
nected Steel 


& Wire Company, in various capaci- 


American 


ties for over thirty years, and be- 
fore entering the sales department, 
had practical manufacturing expert- 
ence. He is a native of Pittsburgh. 
Chicago Hardware Outing 
to Be Held July 18, 
at Klein's Grove. 
The Chicago 
Association will hold its “Hardware 
Outing” Wednesday, July 18, 1923, 
at Klein's Crawford and 
Lincoln Avenues, Chicago. 
Invitations are being sent out by 
William Secretary, 
Entertainment 3003 
Belmont Avenue, Chicago. 


Retail Hardware 


Grove, 


Triesselmann, 
Committee, 


Life is what we make it, not what 
this one or that says it ought to be. 
The life forces of this great Nation 
have been in jeopardy before now 
and the feeble yawps of those who 
find everything going to the dogs 
in government affairs will cut little 
figure in the general roundup. 
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| Coming Conventions 





Western Warm Air Furnace and 
Supply Association, Statler Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, June 25, 1923. J. H. 
Hussie, Secretary, 2407 Cuming Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E 
Scheske, Secretary, 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary of St. Louis Convention Com- 
mittee, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, St. 
Louis Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
July 17, 18 and 19, 1923. William Mil- 
ler, Secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Pennsylvania, Hotel Allen, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, July 26 and 27, 192% 
W. F. Angermyer, Secretary, 714 Home- 
wood Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

The West Virginia Retail Hardware 
Association, Convention and Exhibit, 
Huntington, West Virginia, January 15 
to 18, 1924. James B. Carson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

The Ohio Hardware Association, Con- 
vention and Exhibit, .Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 19 to 22, 1924. James B. Car- 
son, Secretary-Treasurer, 1001 Schwind 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 














Retail Hardware Doings 








Arkansas. 


The Standard Hardware Company of 
Pine Bluff will open for business soon 
at 604 Main Street. Incorporators are 
M. M. Gross, V. E. Guess, R. Carnahan 
and William Nichol, all of Pine Bluff, 
and V. Snow, O. S. Snow, N. H. Sam- 
ple and T. D. Earle, of Camden 


Illinois. 


M. E. Rafferty has sold the south side 
hardware store at Paris to the Index 
Novelty Company of Sullivan, Indiana. 

Indiana. 


Fire of unknown origin destroyed the 
hardware store of W. ©. Springer at 
Dunkirk. 

Perry Meisner has opened a hardware 
store at 900 South East Street, Indian 
apolis. 

Iowa. 


John E. Bowen has purchased the 
hardware stock of the Schermerhorn 
Hardware Company in the Cole Build- 
ing, Maxwell. 

Charles Reese, of Belmond, whose 
hardware store was destroyed by fire, 
has begun the construction of a new 
building. 

Wisconsin. 

At Antigo, A. L. Kommers will erect 
a new hardware store building. 

Hoenig Brothers have sold their hard- 
ware stock at Chippewa Falls to the 
Farmers’ Produce Company, 
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Haying and Harvesting Tool Window Display Which 


Made Cash Registers Ring for I. E. Swift 


Company, Houghton, Michigan. 


H. F. Westcott and John Niemi Appeal 
to Farmers with Harvesting Tool Display. 


gees store is perhaps located 
in a farming community. The 
major portion of your sales, there- 
fore, are of a seasonal nature. If 
you want to make a real, successful 
window display that will keep your 
cash register ringing, get a list of 


H. F. Westcott and John Niemi for 
the I. E. Swift Company, Hough- 
ton, Michigan. It will be remem- 


bered that these two gentlemen won 
the first prize in the AMERICAN 
ARTISAN Window Display competi- 
The prize-winning window 


tion. 


shears, scythe stones, lawn sprink- 
ters, scale beams, mowing machine 
oilers, etc., The background was fin- 
ished with a border of ruby red pop- 
pies and intermixed with green 
leaves. 

“An arc-shaped platform covered 





H. F. Westcott and John Niemi Arrange Seasonal Farm Tool Window Display for the I. E. Swift Company, Houghton, 


the things that the farmer uses in 
cultivating and harvesting his crops. 
Hay fork and carriers, scythes, 
grindstones, scythe stones, rakes, 
hay forks, oil, binder twine, Paris 
green and other spraying fluids, to- 
gether with the spraying outfits are 
all necessities to the farmers at this 
time. 

The accompanying _ illustrated 
window display was arranged by 


Michigan. 


display ran in the issue of April 7. 

The description of the window is 
as follows: 

“Ruby red and apple green to- 
gether with the scenic background 
made an attractive color scheme for 
this display. 

“Apple green crepe paper was 
used for the background surround- 
ing the scene. Upon this were ar- 
ranged scythes, grass hooks, grass 


with ruby red crepe displayed hay 
carriers, hay fork pulleys, sprayers, 
oilers, scythes, etc. In front of this 
platform and on the floor, which 
was covered with apple green, crepe 
paper, large grindstones, scythes, 
rakes, garden hose, sprayers, also 
paris green, etc., were neatly ar- 
ranged. 

“This window display reaped a 
harvest of sales.” 
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Stove Salesmen of Pennsylvania Frolic at 
Evergreen's Farm House. 


Sixty of These ‘‘Salt of the Earth’ Knights of 
the Grip Have Fine Time at Annual Outing. 


Written Especially for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD by 
W. C. White, New York City. 


HE Annual Outing of the 

Stove Salesmen’s Association 
of Pennsylvania was held at the 
Evergreen Farm House, about seven 
miles outside of Philadelphia, on 
Saturday, June 16, 1923. 

With few exceptions, the mem- 
bers and their guests met at the 
Arch Street side of the City Hall 
and motored to the camping 
grounds. The course was through 
Fairmount Park, which took in 
Philadelphia’s beautiful surround- 
ing country. 

It surely was a happy crowd of 
“Young Fellows” that made up the 
party and when one considers that 
Bill Habicht, Bill Withers, Joe Bor- 
den, George Waggoner, Jim Woth- 
erspoon, Harry Borzell, Jim Evans 
and Jim McGaw were there, it is 
easily seen that “a good time was 
had by all.” 

A buffet luncheon was served, 
together with some real _thirst- 
quenching liquid, that met the: ap- 
proval of everyone. 

The day was devoted to all sorts 
of pastime—cards, quoits, baseball 
and hand ball—and all in all it was 
a humdinger of an affair and the 
most successful outing ever staged in 
the history of the Association. The 
Entertainment Committee was on 
the job at all times and provided a 
wonderful program; nothing was 
overlooked. Their untiring efforts 
to make this affair a success were 
more than repaid. The attendance 
numbered more than 60. 

A real jolly ball game was played 
and the umpire scored a laugh every 
‘ minute—if the losing side was up 
he would call a strike a ball and five 
strikes (not three) were “out”. The 
final score was something like 29-5 
(officially), but for publication it 
was 23-22, with both sides taking 
the honors. 

The stove salesmen are both indi- 


vidually and collectively a bunch of 
real “he-men” and all good fellows 
and we are proud to be associated 
with them. 

It is really remarkable, when one 
stops to think, that a social (trade) 
association has kept together for so 
many years, and here’s wishing the 
Association and its members many, 
many more years of successful el- 
bow to elbow good fellowship. 

Joe Borden and Bill Habicht were 
glad to have an AMERICAN ARTISAN 
representative psesent, but both ex- 
pressed their regrets that the as- 
semblage did not include their old 
friend, Dan Stern, who is dear to 
the hearts of all. 


After the ball game was over all 
the members and guests witnessed 
a very unique feature of the outing 
and that was the Kiddie Car race, 
the contestants being the three old- 
est members of the Association, 
whose time dates back to 1897, 
namely: William F. Habicht, Wal- 
ter T. Hollowell and William G. 
Withers. 

Another interesting feature of 
the afternoon was the game of 
quoits, in which Olly Fagley and 
jim Evans, vs. Harry Borzell and 
Walt Hallowell contested for the 
championship of the Association. 
We are pleased to say, however, 
that the game wasatie. (This was 
not run and scored like the base ball 
game. ) 

At the conclusion of the sports 
indulged in during the day, dinner 
was in readiness, which consisted of 
“everything from soup to nuts”. It 
was an elaborate setting and after 
the usual tete-a-tete, which lasted 
until after 6 P. M., many made their 
departure, although some remained 
and found many sources of pleasure. 
It was a full day’s enjoyment and 
the members of the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of Pennsylvania 
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should feel proud of their Associa- 
tion and of the men who, through 
their energies, have yet to mark a 
failure——Yours for continued suc- 
cess. 

Bill Withers likes to play cards 
—but never without his brown silk 
cap. 

Bill Habicht is the custodian of 
the cigars and cigarettes and carries 
them in a combination safe grip. He 
thought he was “touched” for half 
of the contents of the box, but we 
found the cigars upstairs and 
smoked them up. He also kept the 
baseball score. 

Joe Borden is always smiling and 
has a good word for all—also an 
occasional prescription. 

Jim Wotherspoon recently pur- 
chased a palatial yacht in Florida. It 
is now in order to address our good 
friend as “Captain, aye aye, sir.” 

Walt Hallowell certainly knows 
how to throw the quoits and the 
young fellows had quite a job to 
tie him. 

The two J’s—McGaw and Evans 
—are the money men and hard to 
beat. The former collects and the 
latter keeps—try to get a postage 
stamp without a voucher. 

Harry Borzell is another “regu- 
lar fellow” whose memory goes back 
many years and he knows them all. 

The Klein boys are of the prog- 
ressive type and are liked by every- 
one. 

(Apologies to the other shining 
lights that are not recorded. ) 

Among those present: 

Members—J. William Abbott, J. 
E. Barker, James Black, Charles F. 
Bechtel, Josiah B. Borden, David 
Bowers, Harry E. Borzell, David 
Crawford; J. Conlogue, A. L. Dan- 
ner, Walter Dome, William Evans, 
William Clendenning, John S. Con- 
rad, William P. Eckfeldt, Joseph 
Evans, Walter T. Hallowell, Oliver 
Fagley, Fred. Fluck, Robert J. Gar- 
rett, William F. Habicht, Gus and 
Nathan Klein, Albert J. Kochel, 
Herbert V. Jennings, Lee S. Leiser, 
Elwood Lynn, L. A. Larzelers, 
James McGaw, John R. McKnight, 
John Meyers, Andrew L. Rival, 
Cuyler D. Rees, Frederick Sabin, 
John E. Starr, F. E. Saxton, Alvin 
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G. Sherwood, R. Thomas, George 
Wagoner, William H. Withers, 
James R. Wotherspoon. 
Guests—John Gleichman, George 
L. Woodburn, Benjamin Weiner, 





Harry Klein, John Arvord, E, M. 
Schissler, D. W. Fagley, D. Walters, 
nh.“ 
Robert Dennis, Charles Wagoner, 
W. C. White. 


Farnsworth, Russell Bowers, 


Business-Getting Stove Display W hich Appeals 
to Sense of Taste and Comfort for Sales. 


Arnold E. Neufeld Believes in Showing a Woman What 
She Can Do with the Product in Order to Make Sales. 


NE of the easiest and quickest 

ways of attracting attention to 
and creating a desire in the mind 
of the prospective buyers for the 
object you wish to sell, is to make 
a display which shows the object in 
operation. A woman is always will- 
ing to be shown how she can reduce 
the amount of work she must do to 
a minimum. She is not so much 
interested in how the thing is made 
as how it will look and operate. 
Show some of the things the stove 
will bake or cook ; let her taste them 
and see the actual finished product 


one, but the principles which go to 
make up an attractive and business- 
getting window are all present. 
Mr. Neufeld makes the following 
comment on the display : 
“After washing the window, light 


gray oatmeal paper was used to 
cover the floor. 
“National advertising posters 


mounted on beaver board were used 
well up in front of the window to 
catch the shoppers’ eyes. Alumi- 
num helped to complete the picture. 

“A two-burner and a_ three- 
stove, both with cabinet, 


burner 








Stove Window Display Arranged by Arnold E. Neufeld for Antigo Hardware 
Company Which Sold Many Stoves. 


and she will manage to arrange her 
budget so as to include the new 
stove in her list of purchases. 

In the illustration is seen a dis- 
play of Florence oil stoves arranged 
by Arnold E. Neufeld for the An- 
tigo Hardware Company, Antigo, 
Wisconsin. 

This window display is not a large 


were placed one on each side of win- 
dow. 

“In the center front an oven was 
placed. In the center rear an oil 
heater, thus displaying the three 
products handled. 

“A few baskets of flowers and a 
homey background completed an 
effective window.” 
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$100,000 Addition to Be Built 
to Large Stove Plant of 
Lindemann-Hoverson. 

Additions to the plant of the 
Lindemann, Hoverson & Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, ‘ 
$100,000 will be built. 


manufactures 


costing 
The Com- 
pany stoves and 
ranges and sheet metal heaters and 
owns the Alcazar Stove & Range 
Company,’ Milwaukee. The works 
are situated at Twenty-third and 
Cleveland Avenues. A. J. Linde- 
mann, President and General Man- 
ager, returned a short time ago from 
an extensive business trip through 
Great Britain and the Continent. 





Shelton Vapor Stove Company 
Is Incorporated for $100,000 
in Indianapolis. 

The Shelton Vapor Stove Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, has been incorp- 
orated with a capital stock of $100,- 
O00. Directors are Thomas J. 
Kelly, Ira S. Dowing and Maurice 
C. Shelton. 





Harry A. Miller Resigns From 


Summit Stove Company. 
Harry A. Miller, 


Vice-President and 


became 
Treasurer of 
the Summit Stove Company, Mor- 


who 


rison, Illinois, at its reorganization 
about two years ago, has disposed 
of his interests in the Company and 
resigned as an officer and Sales- 
manager, the taking 
effect July first. 


resignation 


Mr. Miller has many friends in 
the stove and furnace field and will 
no doubt soon be found in a respon- 
sible position with another com- 
pany. 





In this day of Fords and tractors, 
etc., the hardware dealers in many 
towns have found the automobile 
accessory brand a very profitable 
side line—and not always a side linc 
either. It is, however, incumbent 
upon the dealer who contemplates 
handling this line to look well to his 
wares first that he may look to his 
laurels last and see to it .that he 
carries a complete line of electrical 
goods as well. 
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Make Your Advertising Copy “Smack” of the Delicious 
Cakes Your Stoves Will Bake by Associating 
Explanation and Illustrations with Experiences 


Familiar to Prospective Customers. 


A New Recipe for a Cake Quoted in an Ad 
Will Excite Interest in the Majority of Women. 





OR reasons the McCullough 


Hardware Company, Burney, 
Indiana, believes in keeping its name 
Even though no 


before the public. 


ception is good, while there is little 
left to be desired in the spacing. 
The firm name set in bold-face is 
a good practice. 






We carry a full line of 


Hardware 
Heating and Cooking 
Stoves 


Paints, Oils, Varnishes 
Harness, Halters, Bridles 
Cutlery of all kinds 

















special offer is being made, this firm 
feels the desirability of constantly 
reminding the public that it carries 
a complete line of heating and cook- 
ing stoves, paints, oils, leather goods 
and cutlery, as will be seen in the 
accompanying reprint of the ad of 
the firm as it appeared in the 
Greensburg, Indiana, Times. 

The advertisement is very well set 
up. The centering with one ex- 


McCullough Hardware Co 


Burney, Indiana 






“Unusual and Interesting” is the 
manner in which the Barrow Fur- 
niture Company introduced the sub- 
ject of a stove demonstration at 
its store. 

This advertisement was designed 
chiefly to attract the women into 
the store. 

Note that the days selected were 
placed in the middle of the week 
rather than at the beginning or end, 


sO as to give as wide range as pos- 
sible to the housewife’s time. 

“A full-sized angel food cake will 
be given away at 3:00 p. m. each 
day.” This little piece of strategy 
is enough in itself to bring all the 
women in town into the store. 

Perhaps the ad could have been 
made a little more specific by quot- 


Unusual and Interesting 
Stove Demonstration 








At Our Store 
TUESDAY—WEDNESDAY—THURSDAY 


Showing the Splendid Results That Can Be Obtained 
When Doing “Whole Meal” Cooking, Baking 
and Canning on a 


Quick Meal Gas Range 


EQUIPPED WITH A 


Lorain Oven Heat Regulator 


Came and see how you can put an entire meal of meats, 

vegetables and a dessert in the OVEN at noon and 

cook it until you want to serve it at night without any. 

watching or fear that it will burn. This will save you 

about one-third of your gas bill each month and many 
hours in the kitchen. 


A FULL SIZE ANGEL FOOD CAKE WILL BE GIVEN 
AWAY AT 3:00 P. M. EACH DAY. 





“WHOLE MEALS” Displayed From 3:00 to 6:00 p. m. 


Barrow Furniture Co. 


ing the price at which the regulator 
was being sold, but it is taken for 
granted that during the course of 
the demonstration the price will 
come out. Then, too, if a factory 
representative was making the dem- 
onstration, this should have been 
mentioned in the ad, as a reference 
to factory representative usually 
lends increased dignity to the dem- 
onstration, increases the element 
curiosity and also instills confidence. 

Taken on the whole, this add is a 
well-directed piece of copy and un- 
doubtedly served its purpose well. 
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General Trade Continues Active; Large Freight Move. 
ments Indicate Confidence and Large Trade Activities, 


Seasonal Causes, Some Excessive Production and Diminished Demand Make 
for Weakness in a Few Commodities—Copper Strong, Other Metals Easy. 


HERE has been no change of 

any consequence in business 
conditions this week and there is a 
growing feeling that unless some 
great constructive development oc- 
curs, such as the settlement of the 
reparations question, that trade will 
have to depend on the momentum ac- 
quired during the first quarter to 
carry it over the Summer months. 

In almost all industries current 
bookings are considerably less than 
current shipments, but the note- 
worthy absence of cancellations and 
prompt specifications against out- 
standing contracts is evidence that 
the enormous producing and manu- 
facturing operations of the past five 
months have not caused an _ over- 
supply. 

Copper. 

lollowing the good copper busi- 
ness last week, some of the large 
agencies advanced their prices % 
cent to 15.25 cents, but others con- 
tinued to quote 15.12% cents de- 
livered. 

Outside prices were at a premium, 
both for export and for domestic 
account, up to 15.25 cents f.o.b. re- 
finery and f.a.s. being paid by deal- 
ers, but the market slumped. 

The statistical position of the cop- 
per market continues strong. May 
deliveries being reported as 190,- 
000,000 pounds, foreign and domes- 
tic, against refined production of 
about 185,000,000 pounds. 

Casting copper fluctuated the past 
week between 14.75 cents and 
14.8714 cents refinery. Lake was 
quoted 15.37'% cents delivered. 
Tin. 

The local tin market is somewhat 
steadier throughout the week than 
for some time. Considerable busi- 
ness has been done in Straits tin for 
July, August and September deliv- 
eries at from 39.87% cents to 40.00 
All offerings at less than 


cents. 


40.00 cents appear to have been 
taken and the future market is firm- 
ly established on this basis. 

The buying was about equally 
distributed between dealers and con- 
sumers, the latter having been at- 
tracted by the opportunity to buy 
at the lowest price recorded in four 
months. 

There is not much call for prompt 
Straits but the price continues to be 
maintained at a premium of % cent 
above futures. 

Ninety-nine per cent tin is in 
good demand, but spot supplies are 
so small and so closely held that it 
is very difficult to obtain quotations 
on carload lots. 


Zinc. 

The zinc market is quiet but 
steady at 6 cents a pound Fast St. 
Louis. 

There was, however, some show 
of resistance against breaking 
through the general quotation of 
6.00 cents East St. Louis basis for 
prime western, but this was largely 
due to the fact that the only bids 
from operators were too far below 
that figure to receive consideration. 

Demand from consumers contin- 
ues light, and as there is still a good 
deal of early shipment metal that 
needs marketing it seems hardly 
likely that 6.00 cents can be main- 
tained. In fact there are reports to- 
day of this price being shaded for 
prompt delivery. 


Lead. 


The lead market is continuing un- 
changed at 7% cents, New York, 
and 6.90 cents at St. Louis. 

The statistical position of lead is 
good and stocks are even smaller 
now than in the excited markets of 
a few months ago. 

The principal smelting interests 
have no accumulation and the pros- 
pects point to a continuation of this 
condition for some time to come. 


Stocks of lead are small in cop. 
sumers’ hands generally also. The 
reports from the chief consuming 
lines indicate but little falling of 
in the volume of their requirements 
as far ahead as estimates can reason- 
But conservatism has 
extended to sellers as well as buyers, 
so that the holders of what spot lead 
is available are not disposed to 
tighten up—rather the contrary, 


ably extend. 


Prompt shipment is offered at 
6.92% cents East St. Louis basis, 
and bids of 6.90 cents would un- 
doubtedly be accepted. Current or- 
ders are, however, light. 


Solder. 
Chicago warehouse prices on 
solder are as follows: Warranted 


50-50, $27.25; Commercial 45-55, 
$26.25, and Plumbers’, $23.00. 


Tin Plate. 


There is now a heavy pressure 
upon tin plate mills both for ship- 
ment or remaining tonnages bought 
for the current quarter and for ship- 
ment in July and August for tin 
plate, bought for third quarter. 

There does not appear to be much 
new buying at the moment, but with 
such a call for prompt filling of or- 
ders already placed it would be ex- 
pected that there would be a fair 
volume of new buying, if any mills 
were found in position to make the 
desired deliveries. The price cannot 
be standing in the way, for there 
are few if any regular sellers who 
will not sell at the standard price of 
$5.50 if they are in position to sell. 

There is little interest in Septem- 
ber deliveries, while there is no in- 
terest in fourth quarter. This latter 
point means nothing, however, since 
the tin plate price was made only for 
third quarter, the mills leaving the 
fourth quarter for later action. It 
would be very remarkable for buy- 
ers to approach mills on fourth 
quarter when the mills had_post- 
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poned action. The buyer would be 
putting himself in a false position. 
While there is little if any dispo- 
sition to quote more than $5.50 on 
tin plate the market is far from easy 
at that price. There is not the slight- 
est hint that any shading could be 


done. 

Production is running much the 
same as formerly, at probably 
slightly over 750,000 base boxes a 
week. 

Independents are operating slight- 
ly more than 85 per cent of their 
mills, the leading interest doing 
somewhat less than 85 per cent. 


Sheets. 

The major portion of the atten- 
tion in the sheet mills is being ex- 
pended in efforts to discharge obli- 
gations already on the books. There 
is a lull in new buying within speci- 
fied period. 

The leading interest and inde- 
pendents alike are feeling the short- 
age of skilled workmen for the hot 
mills and this condition will not im- 
prove during the summer months. 

No concessions in price are noted, 
although several reports are heard 
that black sheets can be bought at 
3.75 cents. The market is quoted 
firmly at 3.85 cents, base Pittsburgh. 

Galvanized sheets are obtainable 
from various independent interests 
at 5.00 cents. 

Blue annealed sheets are quoted 
at 3.00 cents to 3.25 cents, and full 
finished automobile sheets are un- 
changed at 5.35 cents to 5.70 cents 
base Pittsburgh. 

In connection with the latter and 
one or two other grades used in au- 

tomobile construction, some suspen- 
sion in buying is noted by Michigan 
interests in an effort to develop low- 
er quotations. This is not resulting 
successfully in this territory. 

The general average of sheet mill 
Operations appears to remain be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent of capac- 
ity. This wilt be greatly lowered 
during the first week in July when 
shutdowns will be fairly general for 
the purpose of making repairs, etc. 


Old Metals. 


Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
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sidered as nominal, are as follows: 
Old steel axles, $21.00 to $21.50; 
old iron axles, $27.00 to $27.50; 
steel springs, $22.00 to $22.50; No. 
1 wrought iron, $15.50 to $16.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00, all 
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per net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 914 cents; 
light brass, 5 cents; lead, 5 cents; 
zinc, 3% cents; and cast aluminum, 
15% cents. 


Concessions by Producers and Resale Offerings 
Cause Pig Iron Prices to Soften; Buyers 
Close Only as Requirements Press. 


Production Decreases Slightly, Due to Torrid Weather Conditions— 
Prices of Foundry Iron Have Declined from $/1 to $2 a Ton. 


RON and steel conditions, in a 

broad way, are unchanged. Buy- 
ers, while regaining confidence 
gradually and are placing a larger 
new tonnage with producers, are 
not closing liberally and incoming 
business falls much short of match- 
ing shipments which are extraordi- 
narily heavy in keeping with produc- 
tion. 

Cautious buying of pig iron still 
is the rule, though the number of 
small sales for nearby shipment con- 
tinues to grow. 

There are indications at Chicago 
and other points that the third quar- 
ter market may be entered upon a 
spot basis as the bulk of the buying 
is yet to be done for that period. 

At the same time more is being 
heard of foundries being in an over- 
bought position on their second 
quarter needs because of labor short- 
ages. 

A leading automobile interest has 
released 10,000 tons. The Chicago 
market is down $1 and in the val- 
leys, 50 cents. Apart from recent 
offerings of special Tennessee iron 
at $25.50 base, southern iron has 
been quoted at $26 Birmingham by 
some sellers. 

Deliveries are moving up but 
only slowly. The strong points of 
the situation remain the way in 
which tonnage is being absorbed by 
users of material up to the limit of 
record-breaking output and_ the 
complete absence of requests for the 
suspension and cancellation of or- 
ders. Barring minor exceptions, 
prices display fundamental firmness. 

Torrid weather conditions in steel 


brought 
about a slight decrease in production, 
The plants of the United States Steel 


producing centers have 


corporation have reduced activity by 
1 per cent owing to the weather, and 
independents are working on an 85 
per cent basis in comparison with 
90 per cent. 

A number of steel companies have 
taken orders in June at a greater 
rate than in May, buying for third 
quarter being on a scale pointing 
sustained operations for 
many Consumption and 
prices show but fractional change, 
with little holding up of deliveries 
and notably few cancellations. 


to well 
weeks. 


May bookings of fabricators were 
131,000 tons, or 58 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against an average of 190,- 
000 tons in the first four months of 
the year. Prices of foundry pig 
iron have declined from $1 to $2 a 
ton from recent nominal quotations 
in the Pittsburgh district and at 
Chicago prices have been reduced 
$1 without developing business. 

At Birmingham new business is 
in small lots only. A better feeling 
is apparent. Alabama furnace com- 
panies have as yet made no conces- 
sions. The price is firmly held at 
$27. Melt in home territory and the 
shipment of product exceed iron 
production. 

A recession in pig iron to $31 has 
occurred at Chicago, caused by the 
appearance of resale iron and stag- 
nation in the market. 





Anybody will make a mistake 
once. “Fools make the same mis- 
takes twice.” 





































Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD is the only 
publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly, 
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evan p _No. 25, % in., x (iibieetenneneen 
BAR SOLDER. 2 = %& YF Beer 0 63 V. & B. No. 25, AY in., each 41 1%, COCR cocccccccccccces 1 05 
Wossented. an — BITS Digmeng Te Point. as Kt oe EAVES TROUGH. 
hee per s. 5 “ B. No. Teseee ee. seaebedsisakennet lan 
Commerciat nn Ameer ame aE, gay Vs & BNO. 68 ins: AE Galv.  Crinmbedes, “crated...¥048 
* Oe per Ss. 5 " a rmer ve 
Plumbers’... :per 100 Ibs. 2300 ‘Rasmer' Ne’ ao evch” «if Round Nose. ELBOWS—Cenducter Pipe. 
Reamer. No. 106 each... 41 V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 29 Galvanized Steel, Tin and Terne 
ZINC. Countersink, No. 12, each.. 20 V. & B. No. 65, % in..... 0 40 Plain Round or Round Corrugated 
ee a ee ene 5 87 Countersink, Nos, 14-15 each 3? ¢ Socket Firmer. 3 to : inch, Std. gauge .. - oe 
ape. o 6 inch, gauge . .4 
SHEET ZINC. Vv. & B. No. 50, Rass OR 2 to 6 inch, 24 uge. 
Cask lots, stock, 100 Ibs... 11 00 BLADES, SAW. SeeRSTE::: 30 whee we ye 
Less than cask lots, 100 Ibs. 11 50 Atkins 30-in. ta plain or corrugated, round 
BRASS. WE. cin cees 6 CHUCKS, DRILL, “= { 
» Std. gauge.......0- 60 
a 20% $5.90 33°45 $540 Goodell’s, for Goodell’s Sere oe Gauge std eeuge: ©. ...408 
bing, seamless, base..... 25%c Drivers ...... List less 35- 40% 24 Gazse Std. gauge...... 10 
Tubing. brazed, base........ 28 4c BLOCKS. Yankee, for Yankee Screw Square Corrugated, 
WE, I cichenarcihnnseqacen 21c Weoden ngmmen es namical 45% DriverS ...++-seeeeeeeeees $6 00 Standard gau gauge ........++- 45% 
COPPER. “rs on sicueiietin sian aia — CLAMPS. eee 29722072" 27°°° Se 
Sheets, Chicago a il 24%c curt sfgee Firepots). Adjustable. Standard gauge ...... oes 00 
i ha aiplinnpalehenpiaara 23%C stove RDS. EE iis Dpmaadu eee 30% i” “ipetaaeseippepipmtes 30% 
Tubing, , ba 1 ealadeapeets. 27c th an Per Doz. ge eeneree: 20% Portico Elbows. 
Wire, No. 9 & 10 B. & S. Ga. sexes. wood lined....... $14 45 No. 100, Door (Stearns) Standard Gauge Conducter Pipe. 
a SEPOPE ET EPREPRSS SEER 4.0; Her + we nates 38 ++} GOB. cccccceccccccccces $22 00 + oe, CaerEgasen. 170at% 
re, ° a .22%c ercece Carpenters’. OF MOBTOG .ancseceesece 
LEAD. He +g paper lined. : 7 : . . < : 3s Steel Bar. -List beams plus 20% Nested solid ........... 70 &5% 
American een 6 90 30x30, ” eT - edees 16 80 Comsinge Jiahers e ELBOWS—Stove Pipe. 
Saba ast finde ptatcnet cater ats 7 99.6 Wash. 2%-inch.......-. per doz. $ 7 00 1-piece Corrugated. Uniform. 
chest He. rete , Banner Ghote os 8 : ger Ge yale “ a8 +4 $-inch Pe 
Full Coils..... per 100 Ibs. 10 75 age) nw w oes ee oe ae LS cesses Ge SE SetOROSereseseneseees 
ae Gone: 2ccBSE top ee: 32 FE NG SER Banner “Globee | ra Bitenenteaentonets 
TIN. No. 801, Brass omy” me brass, %-inch Special Corrugated. 
ye th 5 ae , poo? *ans+* apone rdoz. 8 25 sseqarenneotansee 48 sab 
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